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When 7t2 Rawlings Ws Right! 


The famous Rawlings R5— as perfect as a football can be 
made — fast becoming the universal preference on school 
and college gridirons coast to coast! Because it’s Rawlings 
its quality combines everything the finest football should have: 


available in white leather as 
No. RSW or Yellow leather 
os RSY (striped if desired). 

< pays TO Play 


WS 4; 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


© Pertec: balance and shape 
®@ Smooth, sharp tapering ends 


@ Minimum legal shore 
circumference 


* Sure-grip non-slip finish 

® Greater kicking distance 

®@ Positive accuracy in fights 

@ More dependable, longer life 


« $7. Lous 3, 











@ Spalding Top-Flite LAST. 

is the basket ball that 

game’s very highest skill and 

by master craftsmen over ap 

mold. The finest of top-grain , lity pet 
F ccwhide, channel-seamed for sure grip. 
. \ These features, plus the : 
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ADD «a 


Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You ll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 





NEW ROCHELLE, 'N. Y. 











You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers ... all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
“If it’s from Raleigh, it’s Right!’ 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. - New Rochelle, N.Y. - Reconditioning Division. 
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Ex-coaches Earn 


High Pay 


elping Peoble 


Would you like to increase, maybe double 
your income—and continue to be of 
service to your community? Here is your 
opportunity—if, like these ex-coaches, 
you can qualify for a career with The 
Mutual Life: 





R. D. CONNOR: “My in- 
come has more than 
doubled during my first 
yeor ... Also, there’s 
the satisfaction of help- 
ing others achieve fi- 
nancial security.” 











VAUGHN L. SNOOK: “I’ve 
an unlimited opportunity 
for increasing my earn- 
ings. Then, too, there’s 
an added incentive — 
the knowledge that my 
work is helping others.” 














CARLTON D. PETRIE: 
“What can be more 
satisfying than helping 
men plan ahead? And 
with my increased earn- 
ing power, I’m doubly 
sure | made the right 
decision.” 











Your experience may fit you too for 
success in life insurance selling. Send for 
our free booklet, ““The Career for Me?” 
which includes a preliminary test to help 
determine your aptitude. If your score is 
favorable, our nearest Manager will 
explain our on-the-job training program 
and the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan—which provides liberal commis- 
sions, plus two additional opportunities 
to earn extra fees, and at 65 a comfort- 
able retirement income. 


Why not mail the coupon today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 4 New York 5,N. Y. 























| formed last spring. 





OLORADO College had coaches 

from all points at its first and 
highly successful coaching school this 
summer. Among those in attendance 
was Anastasio Gerner, football coach 
at Normal Maestros de Mejico, who 
came all the way from Mexico City 
to hear Frank Leahy, Moose Krause 
and others lecture. Gerner was some- 
what handicapped as he speaks very 
little English, however, Allison Binns, 
football coach at Colorado College 
and director of the clinic, arranged 
to send him a complete set of notes 
. . . Cliff Well’s coaching school had 
152 in attendance from 17 different 
states. . . . A new luminous fabric 
which had been used thus far in 
bathing suits, is now being used by 
the Sand Knitting Mills of Chicago 
to make basketball and football uni- 
forms as well .as boxing and wrest- 
ling trunks. The material glows — 
even in the dark. . . . The University 
of Oregon has open dates on its 
1951-52 football schedule and desires 
intersectional games to be played at 
Portland or away from home. Ad- 
dress requests to Leo Harris, Ath- 
letic Director, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Yale University has several changes 
in its football staff this year. Nick 
Kotys is the new backfield coach re- 
placing Henry Margarita who goes 
to Georgetown University as head 
coach. Stuart Clancy, former junior 
varsity coach, is now freshman coach. 
He replaces Marvin Franklin who 
is now end coach at the University 
of Nebraska. The new junior varsity 
coach is James Holgate who was head 
coach at Hillsdale College last year. 
Another new addition is Jimmy 
Dunn. He will serve as_ backfield 
coach as he did at Brown University 
the past few seasons. Harry 
Smith, guard on the championship 
teams coached by the late Howard 
Jones, returns to his alma mater as 
freshman coach. He comes from the 
University of Missouri where he 
coached under Don Faurot. ... A 
new group in the South is the South- 
ern Gymnastic League which was 
The purpose of 


‘ he succeeds Allyn McKeen. 


the organization is to promote inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate com- 
petitive gymnastics in Florida, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Georgia. Dr. Hartley Price of Florida 
State University was elected Presi- 
dent and Lyle Welser of Georgia 
Tech was elected Executive Secretary. 


* * * 


EVER TORETTI, new assistant 

football coach at Penn State, 
coached Pennsylvania school teams at 
Brockway, Steelton and Williamsport 
. .. . Arthur “Slick” Merton, former 
football coach at Virginia Military 
Institute, has accepted the head coach- 
ing position at Mississippi State where 
Arthur 
Lewis, former head coach at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, has been 
named as line coach .... Arthur 
Staff was honored early this summer 
in appreciation of his thirty-six years 
as basketball coach at Brocton, Massa- 
chusetts, High School. In those years 
his teams have won 418 and lost 163. 
In only three seasons did his teams 
lose more games than they won... 
Charlie Brock, University of Nebraska 
and Green Bay Packer football star, 
is line coach at the University of 
Omaha .... Three of Marquette 
University’s head coaches have a total 
of 65 years of service to the university. 
Conrad Jennings has been track coach 
27 years, Frank Murry has been foot- 
ball coach 19 years, and William 
Chandler has been basktball coach for 
19 years... . John Scarborough is now 
coaching baseball at Saugus, Massa- 
chusetts, High School. He succeeds 
Belden Bly who resigned upon being 
elected to the state legislature . . 
Russ Burns, Bates College basketball 
captain in 1947-48, is head coach of 
basketball at Gorham, New Hamp- 
shire, High School . . . . Lowe and 
Campbell Athletic Goods Compang 
has announced the addition of two 
representatives: Lowell “Red” Nelson 
for southern Arkansas and Bob Bren- 
ner for central Pennsylvania. Nelson 


(Continued on page 88) 
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TOPS IN FOOTBALLS 





the famed Wilson WR official football 


Known everywhere for its superb quality, advanced features of construction— 


its enviable performance record. Most coaches know that Wilson revolu- 
tionized football construction . .. developed and introduced the first valve-type, 
ready-laced footballs . . . cross-tension lining to make footballs hold their correct 
shape. Wilson has always had—has today—the reputation for building the 
finest in footballs. When you play the Wilson WR you play the finest. 


TOPS with football coaches 
and players everywhere 






WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
{A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 






IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


for SEPTEMBER, 1949 
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LAST MINUTE 
FOOTBALL FILL-INS 






T-SHIRTS 





SOX 
Dm, SUPPORTERS 
HOODS 


SWEAT SHIRTS 
PHYS ED. UNIFORMS 


BUY DIRECT 


Write For New Catalog 


CHAMPION 


KNITWEAR CO. 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


Planning the Football Season 


By SOL KAMPF 
Line Coach, North Dakota State College 


This is the second and concluding 
part of Mr. Kampf's article. The 
article began in the June issue and 
discussed the following: Inventory of 
facilities, equipment and supplies; 
study of available personnel; study 
of individual strengths and weakness- 
es; study of the past season’s offense; 
deciding on the offense to be stressed; 
study of defenses for opponents. 


A Systematic Arrangement of 
Practice Sessions 


There are many factors involved in 
arranging workouts and we will try 
to list some of the forces influencing 
the situation. 

Before the season starts the coach 
should study his personnel and de- 
cide what features he is going to 
stress in his offense and then delegate 
the most time to his strongest points 
to further develop the offense along 
that line. On the other hand, he 
must also take into consideration the 
development of-some weak points in 
his personnel since they may cause 
lapses in his defense. 

There are coaches who have good 
material and yet spend about two 
hours a week (about 20% of a week’s 
time) teaching how to fall on the ball 
or having the players jog around the 
track. This seems foolish but it is 
true. The coach should have a writ- 
ten plan before the team goes on the 
field so that he can move swiftly and 
smoothly. Copies should be posted 
on the bulletin board as well as given 
to managers and assistant coaches. 

Coach Clyde Smith at Indiana 
University has his manager hold a 
watch to keep close time with the 
schedule. He moves around the field 
informing coaches when to move on 
to other drills. 

In order to keep the workout snap- 
py and interest high I suggest that 
the coach have plenty of variety 
planned. We have found that sessions 
accomplish the most when run for 
an average of an hour and a half. 
After two hours boys develop mental 
fatigue, their learning falls off and 
injuries tend to crop up. 

When the boys come out on the 
field they should jog out, pair off 
and go right to work loosening up. 
After this we would like to have them 
take five blocks and five tackles with 


each shoulder at half speed. From 
then on they work full speed trying to 
improve their weak points. Coaches 
move around the field helping out 
wherever needed. 

Conditioning exercises are very im- 
portant and should be held before 
every practice session. The general 
thought on this seems to be that con- 
ditioning is to be stressed mostly at 
the start of the season and much time 
devoted to it during the first weeks, 
gradually working down to basic ex- 
ercises as the season rolls along. All 
season long we like to stress certain 
warm-up exercises; first a good stretch 
in all directions, then calisthenics for 
knees, ankles and shoulders in addi- 
tion to wind sprints. Sprints may be 
livened up by having relays with 
balls. 

The coaches and players should 
be ever mindful of the fact that what- 
ever skill they try to perfect they are 
actually trying to fit into a play of 
some sort. Thus, if a running guard 
is practicing pulling out of the line 
make him conscious of the plays in 
which he will be doing just that. The 
coach should keep associating definite 
skills with definite plays in his sys- 
tem. When a passer throws in prac- 
tice he should also try to visualize 
an actual pass pattern where he will 
throw that type of pass. 

Two big factors guiding the coach 
in arranging a practice schedule 
should be the condition of the squad 
and the scouting report of the game. 
If the report, for instance, stresses 
the fact that the opposition has weak 
guards the coach should perfect his 
middle-of-the-line plays more so than 
ever that week. If they are weak on 
pass defense, passing drills should be 
stressed. 

If a coach plans some drills for his 
men and the time he allots is not 
adequate to cover them he should 
place that drill on the next day’s 


(Continued on page 70) 





OL KAMPF graduated from Davis and 

Elkins College where he played foot- 
ball. He received his master’s degree at 
Indiana University. He coached at Davis 
and Elkins, Western Michigan and the 
University of North Dakota before mov- 
ing to North Dakota State this fall. 
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Do not neglect wounds, however small; even 
scratches and small cuts may become infected if 
they are not properly treated. 


‘Mercurochrome’ (H. W. & D. brand of mer- 
bromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) 
is one of the best antiseptics for first aid use. It is 
accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical Association for 
this purpose. 


The 2% aqueous solution does not sting and 
can be applied safely to small wounds. Children 
do not hesitate to report their injuries promptly 
when ‘Mercurochrome’ is the househoid anti- 
septic, because they know that they will not be 
hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep 
indefinitely and the color shows just where it has 
been applied. 


Doctors have used ‘Mercurochrome’ for 
more than 28 years. 


Keep a bottle of ‘Mercurochrome’ handy for 
the first aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail 
to call a physician in more serious cases. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. S@ 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Calisthenics and Drills for Backs 


Backfield Coach, University of Notre Dame 


E HAVE our quarterbacks do 

the following drills: 1) the hurd- 
ler’s spread 2) the seat roll (the tail 
should be kept as far down as pos- 
sible to loosen the thigh muscles) 
3) spins for the reverse pivot spins 
4) passing practice (pairing off and 
throwing to another back). 

All the backs do the following 
exercises: 1) Neck exercise. In this 
the head is moved up and down as 
well as sideways. 2) High arm exer- 
cise. The arms are held out in front 
of the chest and are raised above the 
head. They are then lowered to the 
sides. 3) Rotating arm exercise. The 
arms. are held at shoulder level at 
the sides of the body and are rotated 
two minutes both ways. 4) Windmill 
exercise. The arms are raised lateral- 
ly above the head as the person jumps 
and spreads his feet. 5) Bending ex- 
ercise. Bending from the hips and 
touching the toes. 6) Leg exercises. 
There are several leg exercises that 
are given. The half knee-bend, the 
full knee-bend, the seat roll. In the 
latter the person must spread his 
feet as far as possible, lower himself 
on one leg and rest on the ankle. 
In another knee exercise the player 
rests on his knees and leans back as 
far as possible. This helps groin 
strains and develops the ankle. 

An ankle exercise that is used is 
to have the players walk bow-legged 
stepping on the outer sides of the 
feet. This is reversed by having them 
spread their legs and walk on the 
inner sides of the feet. 

Another exercise is to have the play- 
ers crouch, place their palms on the 
ground and try to straighten up. They 
will not be able to get their legs 
straight but they should try. Oc- 
casionally a player will come along 


By WILLIAM EARLEY 


who can come very close to straight- 
ening his legs. 

An excellent arm and shoulder de- 
veloper is the “Clap Hands Charley” 
exercise. The player does a push-up 
and at the top claps his hands. A 
good exercise even for backs is the 
“lineman’s charge”. The player does 
stationary crawling using his hands 
to anchor himself. 

One of the best developers of good 
backs is an obstacle course. The first 
obstacle should be a suspended rope 
maze (Joe Paupa running ropes). 
Rope is knotted into squares about 





LLIAM EARLEY played varsity foot- 

ball at Notre Dame in 1940, ‘41 and 
‘42 where he was a dependable line 
bucker and a fast breakaway runner. 
During the war he played football for 
the 2nd Air Force at Colorado Springs. 
He returned to Notre Dame in 1946 as 
coach of the B squad. In 1947 he was 
appointed backfield coach. We so liked 
his lectures at the Colorado College 
Coaching school last summer that we 
asked him to write these up in article 
form for us. 











214’ x 214’ and is then made into a 
pattern as shown in Diagram 1. 
Stakes are driven in at each end to 
support the ropes and padded wood- 
en stakes are placed every three or 
four squares to keep the ropes from 
sagging. The maze is suspended 18” 
off the ground. This is an excellent 
device to develop high knee action 
in backs. They should run through 
the maze 1) any way they choose for 
speed 2) through one side only 3) 
stepping in every other square on 
alternate sides. 

Following the rope maze should be 





posts which the backs dodge and 
then a few linebackers who take a 
crack at the backs. 

Another good drill is to have the 
backs run in a large circle around 
the coach. At his command they 
execute crossover steps, left leg dodges, 
reverse pivots, etc. 


Pass Defense Drills 


In the first pass-defense drill the 
backs line up across the field and 
run backwards. This teaches balance 
and loosens them up. Secondly, the 
backs run away from the coach while 
looking steadily at his stomach and 
pointing at it with one hand. As 
they run their whole body is faced 
away from the coach and only the 
head is screwed around watching him. 
When the coach shouts “Cross” they 
take a crossover step and run at a 
different angle. When executing this 
crossover step the back must never 
take his eyes off the coach. This is 
important because a clever pass- 
receiver will wait until the man cover- 
ing him looks away in following his 
cut and then he will quickly cut back. 

In a third drill the backs line up 
in three columns — right halfbacks, 
fullbacks, left halfbacks. The front 
man stands on the 25-yard line. The 
coach stands on the 15-yard line and 
throws footballs high, low or to one 
side of the first man in each column. 
After the man has caught the ball 
he dodges the coach and runs as fast 
as possible into the end zone. A 
similar drill has the backs running 
away from the coach who throws a 
pass for which they must extend them- 
selves. In this drill the pass is not 
thrown until the player has used the 
crossover step properly. 

In another pass defense drill four 
or five blocking dummies are placed 
among the backfield men. The coach 
throws the ball at one of the dum- 
mies. The backs try to intercept the 
ball. The man nearest the interceptor 
blocks back on the dummy nearest 
the interceptor. This is very import- 
ant as often when a pass is. inter- 
cepted in a game the man for whom 
the pass was intended tackles the man 
intercepting. 

Still another pass defense drill is 
to divide the boys into groups of 
three. They should be of equal size. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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More athletes have worn BE Supporters 
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BIKE* NO. 10 SUPPORTER 
First choice of coaches, trainers, athletes. Knitted cotton- 
and-rayon pouch; 3-inch waistband; 1%4-inch leg bands; 


oll edges selvaged to minimize rolling or curling. Truly a 
top-quality garment. Sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FIRST WITH THE MEN 
WHO KNOW! 


For years, BIKE has worked closely with athletes, 
“the men who know’’— has constantly improved 
BIKE Supports to better fit athletes’ needs. 


Thus athletes themselves have helped bring 
about many of the major improvements for which 
BIKE is famous. Small wonder that, with coaches, 
trainers and athletes everywhere, BIKE means 
better protection . . . BIKE is known as “standard 
equipment.” 


See your athletic goods supplier now—get the 
utmost in comfort and protection by choosing 
from his line of BIKE Supports, the best by far! 


FOR BETTER PROTECTION 
--- BETTER BUY BIKE! 






















~\ Athletes 


@: yy Wrefer... Kandet 


Sin (es ALL-NATIONALS fi 


Ie a tough grind to 
make that letter... Competition is 
plenty stiff at times... But 
it’s worth it... because not 
everybody can earn 
lv that award! 


Now that you’ve 
earned that letter 


you’ll want to wear it the way 
you'll look best. A quality 
sweater of fine worsted wool 
yarn tailored to fit you is the 
important thing. Be sure it’s a 
KANDEL ... full-fashioned and tapered 
from chest to waist... re-enforced 
sleeves and shoulders. Quality craftsmanship 
means you'll look neat ina KANDEL 
even after years of wear! 







THE KANDEL 
ALL-NATIONAL 
All vat-dyed 100% Virgin Wool, in 
practically every school color 
imaginable, available in a KANDEL. 


1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

* KANDEL class sweaters with 

| numerals are made in many weights 
j and styles. Send for your catalogue 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Jerry LILLIE Pat BROWNELL Eldon FIX 





showing award sweaters and class 











Willamette U. Reed College Lewis and Clark College sweaters with prices. 
“...my boys are con- “... I’ve worn a KAN- “...we prefer KAN- 
sistently enthusiastic DEL sweater for nine DEL award sweaters 
about their KANDEL years—since I was a here because we know 


award sweaters...” student at Reed. It’s they can be depended 
still in good condition.” on...” 


“The Sweater Athletes Prefer...!” 


NDEL KNITTING MILLS 
2 seeen ac a N. Interstate Ave., Portiand 11, Oregon 














| 

| 

ba i L L mn Gentiemen: Please send me information, pamphiets and order 
blanks on KANDEL awerd and class sweaters. | understand | 

' N ' this obligates me in no wey. 
NAME | 

! 

Authori ADDRESS_ | 
Orized dealers ma | 
tain sweaters 4 om SCHOOL. | 
information ¢ and general 
°F selling, CITY. STATE | 
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Pass 
Defense 


By BOB VOIGTS 
Football Coach, Northwestern University 





T Northwestern the players and the staff have spent many long hours, both 

on the field and off, on pass defense. Each day on the field the safety man, 
halfbacks and linebackers spend an average of twenty-five minutes a day on pass 
defense. We are fortunate in that our defensive personnel does not participate 
in our offense. As a result we are able to split up our staff and have one group 
work with the offense and the other group work with the defense. Off the 
field many hours are spent each week in our staff meeting and our lecture ses- 
sions on pass defense. We feel that the morale of a football team can be seriously 
injured if a 50-yard pass is completed for a cheap touchdown, and we also believe 
that each time we can intercept a pass, our opponent’s willingness to continue 
passing is greatly cut down. 

At the beginning of each football season every man on the squad must write 
the following principles of pass defense in his notebook. 

A. General Principles. 

1. The secret of pass defense is to rush the passer. It is hard for the opponent 
to throw a pass from a horizontal position. 

2. Backfield men and linebackers should assume a basketball guard’s stance 
the minute the opposing center gets over the ball. 

3. The play should be diagnosed as to whether it is a run or pass as quickly 
as possible. 

4. Both linemen and backs should watch the passer and never turn their 
backs or lose sight of him. Backfield men should be able to see men coming 
into their territory without looking, at them. They should cover the man at 
such a distance that they will always have a chance for interception. 

5. Long hard hours must be spent each season with the backs and linebackers 
to teach them the art of running backwards. The player must turn his knees to 
the side and run. Back peddling is too slow and of no value in our type of foot- 
ball. 

6. The player must always play the ball to intercept. He should not be satis- 
fied with merely knocking it down. A player may be just as rough as he wants 
to if he is reaching for the ball with tvo hands. Nothing will ruin a passing 
attack any faster than interceptions. 

The offensive right end breaks for the side line and is covered by the defensive left halfback. 
Illustration 1. Note the position of the defensive halfback in respect to the end breaking down 
the side line—approximately three yards to the outside and three yatds back where he can 
look through the receiver to the passer. Illustration 2. The defensive halfback starts to make 
his move as the ball is in the air. Illustration 3. He places his outside hand over and on top 
of the two arms of the receiver. Illustration 4. Note how the halfback is still keeping out- 
side and in back of the receiver. Illustration 5. Note the aggressiveness of the defending 
halfback in going for the ball. We instruct our halfbacks to play the receiver as aggressively 
as the rules permit. Illustration 6. The defensive halfback continually watches the ball. Illus- 
trations 7 and 8. He has batted the ball to the ground so that no offensive man has a chance to 
take it while it is in the air. 
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Man in Motion 


7. Immediately after the ball is 
thrown it is important that all men 
on pass defense converge on the ball 
no matter how far they are away 
from it. Each player should realize 
that he may be the man that throws 
the key block for the interceptor and 
six points. 

8. If a pass is completed in a play- 
er’s territory he should keep his poise 
and prepare himself for another pass 
in his area, for undoubtedly the of- 
fense will figure him as a weakness 


Flankered end with motion 


he leaves the safety spot. 

2. He should drop back slowly and 
watch the flow of the play as he 
watches the passer. The safety should 
be sure to take the deep man and 
should be careful not to make up 
his mind too soon. 

3. On interceptions he should con- 
cern himself only with the ball. He 
should look the ball all the way 
into his hands. 

4. When a pass is completed in the 
safety’s territory he should make sure 





MAN IN MOTION 


The left halfback is in motion against 


halfback is covering the man-in-motion down and out. The outside linebacker 
continually protects himself from the motion man coming in to block him. The 
defensive halfback always keeps the motion man to his inside so he can see both 


the receiver and passer. In Illustration 2 


protect to the side of the flow of the play. If the motion man had taken an in- 
side route the left defensive halfback would receive help from the safety man. 


a 5-3-2-1 defense. The left defensive 


notice the safety man sliding over to 








on pass defense. 

B. Individual Play of the Safety. 

1. The safety’s responsibility is the 
long pass deep down the middle or 
on either side. He must be sure that 
no one receives a pass behind him 
as he is the last line of defense. He 
should know where he is going when 


End flanker, motion away 


of his tackle. A hard tackle is not 
necessary in this case. 

C. Individual Play of the Halfback. 

1. The halfback’s responsibility is 
back and out. He should always keep 
his eyes on the passer. 

2. The halfback may carry a man 
in his zone for approximately four 


yards. After that he should be ex- 
tremely cautious and look for an- 
other crossing receiver. 

3. The halfback should meet run- 
ning plays as close to the line of 
scrimmage as possible, meeting the 
play from the outside. 

4. When the halfback makes a 
tackle on the line of scrimmage he 
should prepare for a pass in his area 
on the next play. 

5. The halfback is playing an area 
and a man. He should see the man 
as he comes into his area with peri- 
pheral vision. He should watch that 
passer and always play the ball ag- 
gressively, particularly in practice. 

6. As soon as the ball is thrown 
he should make every effort to get 
as close to it as possible. If it is not 
in his area he should remember that 
he may throw the key block that 
brings six points. 

D. Linebackers — Strong Side. 

|. The strong side linebacker’s first 
responsibility is to stop the run- 
ning plays. 

2. His next responsibility is cover- 
ing the flat and the receiver in that 
area. He should watch the passer 
as he covers him. . 


Half back flanker and motion 
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Single-wing man-in- 
motion to weak side 


3. Delayed men in the flat are the 
linebacker’s responsibility. 

4. If no one comes into his zone, 
he should give ground back and to 
the outside. He. may help the half- 
back on his side that has had two 
men sent into his area. 

5. When a reverse pass starts, the 
side to which the ball goes is con- 
sidered the strong side. 

6. The linebacker should shove, 


%e--S 
DIAG. 7 


Man-in-motion to strong side 














MAN-IN-MOTION WITH A FLANKERED END. 

The right end is flankered with the left halfback in motion to the flanker. 
The left defensive halfback slides out with the flankered end. The linebacker 
moves out with the man-in-motion.. The left defensive halfback’s responsibility 
is back and to the inside; the linebacker’s responsibility is back and to the out- 
side. The safety man is a free agent favoring the flow of the play. Note in the 
bottom picture that the ball is on its way to the motion man, down and out. 
Note the position of the linebacker looking through the receiver to the passer. 
Since the ball has been thrown, the safety man has released himself from the 
flanking end and is coming to the intended spot of reception. 








push, and bump any receiver that 
passes him on the way out. This 
must be done to help the pass de- 
fense. 

7. On sure passing situations he 
should line up deeper and wider to 
help himself on pass defense. 

E. Linebackers — Weak Side. 


1. The weak-side linebacker’s first - 


responsibility is the running play. 

2. His second responsibility is cov- 
ering the middle or weak side, which- 
ever he has been assigned. 

3. He should be alert for button- 
hooks. 

4. He should keep receivers from 
getting downfield by bumping, push- 
ing or shoving them. It is not a for- 
ward pass until the ball is in the air. 

5. If a reverse pass develops it will 
reverse his assignment. 

F. Ends. 

1. The end should first reach his 
point and not take too much depth. 

2. If he has flat responsibility he 
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should give ground by running prop- 
erly, watching the passer and facing 
the passer. 





OBERT W. “BOB” VOIGTS played foot- 

ball at Evanston Township High School 
as well as at Northwestern. At the latter 
school he was a standout tackle under 
lynn Waldorf and played on the 1936 
Wildcat squad that won the Western Con- 
ference title. He was a member of the 
All-American team in 1938. He also cap- 
tained the basketball team. After grad- 
vating in 1939 he became assistant coach 
at Illinois Wesleyan. In 1941 he served 
as line coach at Yale. He entered the 
Navy the following year and served for 
two yeors as assistant football coach at 
Great Lakes before going to sea for two 
years. He coached under Paul Brown 
with the Cleveland Browns before coming 
to Northwestern in 1947. His second year 
he took his team to the Rose Bow! where 
they defeated California and Pappy Wal- 
dorf. 











Wingback in motion 
to weak side 


3. If no one comes into the flat 
the end should look to see “if he 
can pick up a man crossing from the 
other side. 

4. When his assignment is to rush 
the passer the end should do so in 
two movements: He should reach the 
point first and then rush hard from 
the outside. He should remember 
that fake passes and statues are his 
responsibility. , 

5. The end should attack the passer 


- with his hands high. The end should 


make the passer look and throw over 
him. He should tackle high and slide 
down. 

G. Tackles. 

1. The tackle should reach his de- 
fensive point by delivering a defen- 
sive blow. The minute a pass shows 
he should get rid of his blocker and 
go for the passer. 

2. The tackle should really hit the 
passer as he is the bulwark of the 
pass defense. The tackle should not 
worry about blocking the pass. He 
should just make sure the passer does 
not throw again. 

H. Guards. 

.1. The guard should first reach his 
point on defense and the minute a 
pass shows he should get rid of his 
blocker and get to the ‘passer. 

2. If he is the guard that drops 
out of the line on pass defense he 
should not feel that he is a guard 
just filling in but should learn to 
run backward and cover passes like 
other linebackers. 

3. The guard should always keep 
his eyes on the passer when lineback- 
ing and should push and bump all 
receivers that get into his area. 

4. The guard should remember 
that he is responsible for middle 
screens. 

One of Northwestern’s favorite de 


‘fenses last year was the over-shifted 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Analyzing the Shoulder Block 


By STAN WILLIAMSON 


Football Coach, Santa Barbara College, University of California 


UCH HAS been written about 

the shoulder block in the semi- 
close or open field. Many of our 
coaches have maintained that of all 
the blocks, the shoulder block, once 
mastered, made the teaching of all 
other phases of football comparative- 
ly easy. 

My respect for the well-applied 
shoulder block. dates back to my play- 
ing days with the late Howard Jones, 
one of our finest coaches and most 
certainly one of the greatest funda- 
mentalists that ever lived. Unques- 
tionably, the fundamental that Coach 
Jones spent the most time on was 
the shoulder block. He was a master 
at teaching it and it would be im- 
possible to ascertain the amount of 
practice we did on the large hang- 
ing bags. We did not spend one 
minute in tackling practice. There 
seems to be considerable connection 
between the ability to tackle and 
block. I doubt very seriously if 
Howard Jones spent any time teach- 
ing his boys how to tackle the many 
years he was at Southern California. 

The shoulder block, as we all 
agree, should be applied when the 
body is under complete control by 
the blocker. The actual teaching 
should be started within a foot of 
the bag itself, with the main empha- 
sis being upon the lunge from both 
feet. This drill enables the coach to 
spot any wasted motion the boy makes 
and helps him iron out head and 
back alignment as well as teach the 


Illustration 1. 


use of the two arms. What are a 
few of the more important things to 
remember about the head, back and 
arms? 

The head should be kept slightly 
up at all times for vision and safety 
if for nothing else. Nine out of ten 
times the man with his eyes open 
not only executes a better block but 
risks less chance of getting hurt. An 
excellent technique is for the coach 
to stand behind the dummy and hold 
up one, two or three fingers during 
the lunge to see if the boy can count 





TAN WILLIAMSON contributed articles 

to these pages in the late ‘30's and in 
1940. He is now on leave to study at 
the University of Colorado for his doctor's 
degree. In addition to being head foof- 
bali coach he teaches corrective physical 
education at Santa Barbara. 











Back and Arm. The’back should be kept 


them. The cervical (neck) region of 
the spine carries an unwieldy weight 
in the heavy head and its equipment. 
It must be remembered that the head 
is not in normal segmental alignment 
and must be kept in a tensed and 
bull-neck position or a snap down 
or thrusting back of the head might 
occur causing a serious injury. 
Conversely, the same is true of the 
back. Keeping the back squared is 
all-important. Never allow the play- 
er to bow or sag his back while block- 
ing. The back must be kept straight 


and rigid. It is common knowledge 
that a sagged or arched back lowers 
the shock of the blow. If the blocker 
does not keep his back straight, the 
back will act as a spring and absorb 
the striking force. Injury may very 
easily occur to the back and shoulder 
unless the back is kept squared, rigid, 
and straight. 

The arms are indeed important. 
The arm on the side of the shoulder 
being used is the most difficult to 
teach how to use properly and ef- 
fectively. The lunge drill is an ex- 
cellent one to point out the use of 
this arm as a means of broadening 
or increasing the blocking range of 
the shoulder. The. close upper arm 
is made an extension of the block- 
ing shoulder by bending and rais- 
ing the elbow slightly above the level 
of the shoulder with the hand at 
the blocker’s chest. Anatomically, it 
is well to remember that the two 
strongest abductors of the humerus 
are the middle deltoid and the bi- 
ceps (long). However, the lower 
scapularis and infraspinatus are not 
capable of exerting their force ef- 
fectively until the elbow has been 
elevated slightly above the fulcrum 
of the joint (shoulder). The lower 
part of the arm on the side of the 
shoulder being used should be held 
up tight and as close to the upper 
arm as possible, with the palm of 
the hand, in clenched fist, toward the 
ground. This position places the arm 

(Continued on page 72) 


straight down it) and across into the large muscles of the back 





angling upward rather than straight. This assures vision and body 
position to raise up into the mid-section. The arm should be bent 
slightly sharper than at a right angle from the body and the wrist 
should be twisted as shown; this helps contract most of the muscles 
of the forearm. The hand next to the chest should be kept on the 
blocking side. Illustration 2. Legs. This picture was taken at the 
instant of contact, The drive is made off the left foot causing the 
shock of the blow to be thrown through the spine (rather than 
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and far leg. The near leg is on its way down for the follow- 
through. The knees point out rather than one out and the other 
straight down as so many blockers have done after they've caught 
themselves on their side and out of the play. Illustration 3. Fee; 
The toes should be pointed out along with the knees. This keep 
the foot and leg working in a true anatomical position rather than 
a twisted or unnatural position. It also assures a quick recovery 
in case of a missed block. 
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© In acrucial play ...a vital point 
... you can count on Reach for un- 
erring performance that often 
spells the difference between suc- 


cess and failure. 


Every Spalding-made Reach ball 
—long before your team ever has a 
chance to play it— must “come 
through” in a tough test all its own. 
Every one is factory tested for bal- 
ance, shape, weight and workman- 
ship to guarantee the qualities 
called for in split-second play. 


EACH 


for the best 
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Official Last-Bilt 
Basket Ball 
Built over a mold to 
assure perfect round- 
ness. Pebble-grained, 
channel-seamed for 
fingeér-tip control and 

true flight. 








Official 

Intercollegiate (O5) 
...famed for its specially 
tanned, pebbled-grained 
leather. Hand-sewn, 
lock-stitched, triple- 
lined. 





Official “Laceless” 
Soccer Ball (No. 213) 
English-type, tanned, 
smooth-grained cow- 
hide. Lock-stitched. 
Triple-lined. Official in 
size, weight, shape. 


Official “‘Laceless”’ 
Volley Ball (No. 214) 
Meets all U.S. Volley Ball 
Association specifica- 


tions. Choice white 
leather twelve panel 
cover. Lock-stitched. 





Offensive Scouting 


By HARRY FURMAN 


Football Coach, Marion Institute, Marion, Alabama 


N opponent's offense, which in- 
A ciuces running, passing, kicking 
and generalship, is scouted for the 
purpose of determining their strength 
and weakness in each of these areas. 
Upon the basis of the information 
gained, concerning the effectiveness 
of the opponents in these four phases 
of play, all the defensive plans for 
the approaching game are built. 

In general, a scout should try to 
see everything, but not all at once. 
He should try to see something spe- 
cific during each play. A list of some 
of the general points that he should 
observe in each department of the 
offense are listed here. In attempting 
to observe these points, the scout 
should make more mental than writ- 
ten notes until after the game. 


I. Running Game 


The running game is still consid- 
ered the heart and soul of offensive 
football. In an average game, about 
65 percent of all plays are of this 
type. Practically all of the great teams 
in both recent and past years have 
had a strong running attack. Plays 
of this type may develop from any 
of the standard formations such as 
single or double wing, punt, T, or 
any variations of these formations. 

A scout must know beforehand the 
type of formations used by the op- 
ponents and possible plays that may 
be run from them. With this knowl. 
edge in mind, an observer should 
not attempt to diagram all of the 
opponent's running plays, but try to 
check the ones used with what he 
already knows about them. If there 
are unusual variations in either for- 
mation or blocking, he should dia- 
gram them. Otherwise, he should 
watch for their best and _ favorite 
plays, noting when and where they 
are used. 

As the opponents line up a scout 
should notice their general forma- 
tion, and positions of the backs. He 
also should check these later in the 
game for any variations that might 
be “tip-offs”. It is often a good idea 
for the scout to pay particular at- 
tention to the deep man in any for- 
mation or the last man to leave on 
a play. He is apt to be the key ball- 
handler or the runner. It is also a 
good idea to study peculiarities of 
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any backfield stars, since many times 
the whole offense is built around 
them. If the ball goes to the tailback, 
the scout should observe the line in 
order to find out where the key blocks 
are made on the play, and their re- 
lative effectiveness. Usually he will 
only have to watch about four men 
on such a play; knowing what they 
do he can likewise figure out what 
the other seven men do on the play. 
The scout is not interested primarily 
in where the ball-carrier goes because 
his path may be picked up by re- 
constructing the blocking later. If 
the play completed is one that he 
knows the opponents use often, the 
scout might merely jot in his note- 
book the number of one similar to 
it or just note it mentally. In order 
not to be fooled too often, a scout 
should remember that most plays go 
to the right, since most men can run 
setter in that direction. 

The basic information that a scout 
wants as far as the line is concerned 
is where are most successful plays 
made, and whether the results are 
due to strength of the offense or 
weakness in the defense. The type of 
blocks used by the line are also im- 
portant to the observer. Do they 
crossblock, trap, double team, or 
checkblock? Do the linemen go 
through for blockers? The scout must 
keep in mind, however, in watching 
the types of blocks used, that they 
will depend a great deal on the de- 
fense. A diagrammed play of blocks 
against a six-man line will not be 
the same as those against a five-man 
line. That is why a scout should not 
attempt to diagram each play but 
should get a general idea of the play 
and the formation that it was run 
from so that he can recognize it and 
be able to classify it the next time. 
Each type of play is said to have its 
own individual earmarks that make 
it different from the rest. It is up 
to the scout to note these earmarks 
and make use of them. 


II. Passing Game 


It is a primary duty of the scout 
to evaluate the opponent’s offense 
in order to determine what part pass- 
ing plays in its attack. He must ob- 
serve the conditions under which pass- 
es are used, the time necessary to 


get them off, the location of the 
point to which they are thrown, and 
the weak and strong points of the 
play. These conditions, plus the pass 
protection, the relative ability of the 
passers and receivers, and the decep- 
tion on the play must be considered. 
The observer must try to determine 
the most effective defenses that can 
be used against the passing team by 
noting the strength and weaknesses 
of the pass defenses being used on 
the field. 

As far as possible, a scout should 
try to diagram any new or out-of-the- 
ordinary type of pass plays used by 
the opponents. These plays usually 
vary greatly from year to year and 
so must be rechecked. Elaborate draw- 
ings are not necessary. Two or three 
pencil lines are sufficient to show 
the paths taken by the ends and 
backs down the field. On each play 
as soon as the observer notes that it 
is going to be a pass, determined by 
the type of blocking in the line or 
by a back fading to the rear, he 
should give a quick glance to the 
type of protection the passer is get- 
ting and direct his eyes down the 
field. Here, by watching the offensive 
ends and backs he can see the op- 
ponent’s pass patterns and strategy 
unfold. He can do this by checking 
on the paths and maneuvers em- 
ployed by the potential pass-receivers 
and decoys. With this information in 
mind he can hastily jot down what 
he has seen. Sometimes scouts can 
do this without their eyes leaving 
the playing field. 

A diagram may also be used to 
show how the other team is attempt- 
ing to cover the eligible receivers of 
the offensive team down field. In 
this case, not only the paths of the 
pass-receivers would be shown, but 
the actions of the defensive backs 
as well; depicted only by one or two 
pencil lines. 


Ill. Kicking Game 


Place or Drop Kicking. These types 
of kicking are used mainly for points 
after touchdowns. However, they may 
also be used for field goals and so 
are a scoring threat and must not be 
neglected. The drop kick is some- 
what of a football rarity these days 
but the art of place kicking has be- 
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Sam Barry, with his years of experience, knew the footwear require- 
ments of winning teams— BROOKS built into his design the rugged con- 
struction features that have made Brooks leaders in athletic footwear. 
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come more of an exact science in 
the winning or losing of many games. 

A scout must note the formation 
used in place gg eps the ability 
of the kicker, holder, and center. 
These players are the three key men 
in this particular formation. If any 
of these men ‘ail to do their ae 
the chance of a successful kick is 
diminished. If the scout notices that 
the center is bothered by men di- 
rectly in front of him and so throws 
bad passes to the holder, this infor- 
mation should be made use of. He 
should also observe whether the kick- 
er can be hurried and thus diminish 
his effectiveness. 

In addition to these three men, a 
scout must note the type of blocking 
used by the linemen and the other 
two backs. He must try to note any 
weakness in their defense. He should 
also watch for any runs or passes 
from this formation, especially when 
the opponents are attempting a field 
goal. A scout should also be con- 
scious of the way that an unsuccess- 
ful field goal is covered. An alert 
defense might be able to take ad- 
vantage of a poor place-kick. 

Receiving the Kick-Off. The plays 
than can develop from receiving the 
kick-off are as important as those 
that start from the line of scrim- 
mage. Many touchdowns are scored 
as a result of a well timed and co- 
ordinated play. It is usually neither 
an accident nor good luck that causes 
the long runs by the team receiving 
the kick, rather they are the result 
of much diligent practice. 

The scout must note the way that 
the players are lined up; where their 
best backs are located; how the op- 
ponents block; and where they run 
with the baJl. He must try to deter- 
mine whether they are better at kick- 
ing or receiving, and which they pre- 
fer to do. 

Punting. Punting is a major por- 
tion of the opponent's kicking game 
which also includes kick-offs and 
place or drop kicks. It is definitely 
an offensive phase of football, though 
it may be used as defense measure. 
The ground gained by use of the 
punt is considered as important as 
that gained by running or passing. 
The effectiveness of an opponent's 
punting will be a factor in their of- 
fensive strategy, and must be con- 
sidered by the scout’s team in plan- 
ning their defenses. 

A scout must notice the type of 
punt formation used, the spacing and 
position of men, and the ability of 
the punter. He must also notice how 
well the linemen block for the punter 
and how they cover the ball down 


the field. It is also important for 
the scout to note any other plays 
that are used from the punt forma- 
tion, such as fake kicks, passes, or 
line bucks. He should observe the 
defense used against the opponent's 
unt formation and its relative ef- 
ectiveness. A scout must also be alert 
for quick kicks or any threat of them, 
from any formation. 


IV. Offensive Generalship 


The subject of offensive general- 
ship may be divided into two parts. 
One division is tactics, which refers 
to the general type of attack; the 
second division is strategy, which re- 
fers to the specific play used. This 
area is a very important part of foot- 





AARRY FURMAN graduated from Cor- 

nell University in 1947 where he 
played football three years—two under 
Carl Snavely and one under Ed McKeever. 
He received his MA in Physical Education 
at the University of North Carolina where 
he served as assistant coach fo Carl 
Snavely for two years before taking his 
present position. 











ball and one which must be worked 
out by taking into consideration all 
the factors that may affect the of- 
fensive team on the field. In other 
words, the scout must be a grand- 
stand quarterback in order to get an 
estimate of what the opponents will 
do under certain circumstances. It 
has been said by a few coaches that 
determining a team’s generalship is 
one of the main purposes of scouting; 
that the knowledge of an opponent's 
plays is worthless if a team has no 
idea of when they might be used. 

“Any coach will willingly spot his 
strongest plays, but he will not tell 
when they are going to be sprung. 
That’s the big trick: Recognizing a 
formation and strengthening the vul- 
nerable spot.” 

A scout, in general, wants to know 
when a team is going to run, kick, 
or pass, and the various techniques 
by which he can find this out. First 
he should remember that the play- 
calling tendencies of quarterbacks and 
the running habits of even the great- 
est backs seldom change in a single 
week. He can count, to a great ex- 
tent, on their reacting the same way 
in the next game, under similar con- 
ditions. This fact is important be- 
cause up to a certain extent, a coach 
might gamble by creating a defen- 
sive weakness in one point, to 
strengthen another point that may be 
threatened more by the offense. An 


example of this situation is a team 
permitting their ends to drift in order 
to stop end sweeps, but in so do- 
ing making themselves vulnerable to 
off tackle plays. In this case the team 
is not as worried by the run between 
the tackle and the end as it is the 
run around end. 

Second, a scout must take into con- 
sideration, as far as possible, the 
same things that the field general 
down below is thinking about. A 
few of these are: The time left to 
play, position on the field, the weath- 
er, score, down, and distance to go 
for a first down. Since it is often dif- 
ficult to consider these conditions 
while looking for other information, 
a scout can be aided by keeping the 
zones of the field in mind. These 
can give him a ready reference to 
the standard type of generalship, but 
they should be used only as a guide, 
since there may be many other fac- 
tors that affect play calling that the 
scout does not know about. 

Third, the scout must try to deter- 
mine the general planning of the 
quarterbacks. He should note if they 
tend to use certain plays a great 
deal in similar situations. The ob- 
server should try to determine if the 
field general is good at picking the 
weak spots in the defensive line, and 
if he varies a great deal from the 
normal play calling. A point to re- 
member by the scout is that all teams 
have their “Sunday plays” that they 
rely on and use when under pres- 
sure. These plays should be carefully 
noted by the observer. 

Fourth, the scout should note the 
relative ability of the quarterback 
as-far as ball handling, and running 
are concerned. He should note wheth- 
er the field generals used by the op- 
ponents vary in their ability and 
if their entrance into the game may 
provide a clue to the type of plays 
that may be expected. The weak- 
nesses, if any, of the quarterback 
should be noted and any means by 
which they may be used to advantage 
should be recorded. 


V. Utilization of 
Offensive Information 


Immediately after the game the 
scout should transfer his rough notes 
and diagrams to a scout report form. 
If two or more scouts are working 
together they should combine their 
information into a master scout re- 
port. If the team has been scouted 
before, the latest reports should serve 
as an addition to or a verification 
of the other reports. The scout should 

(Continued on page 74) 
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~ Porter Basketball Backstops are 








NO. 237-B BANK with 


NO. 210-B GOAL and Net 


REAR VIEW 





FREE CATALOG GLADLY SENT. Now is the time to re- 
place worn, out-dated rectangular banks with the new 
all-steel official Porter fan-shaped bank. Formed from 
a single sheet of steel to a flawlessly smooth face with 
a deep-rolled periphery, and scientifically braced for 
permanent, rigid service. 


PORTER CAN SUPPLY YOUR EVERY BACKSTOP AND GYM EQUIPMENT NEED 


ug ined / 
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PORTER NO. 212-WS window span type of backstop is an 
ingenious adaptation used where building truss construction 
will not permit installation of a suspended-and-braced type 
of backstop. 


To be completely satisfactory and safe, basket- 
ball backstops must be planned and designed 
by people with specialized engineering know- 
how. Building conditions vary widely, and every 
backstop installation varies accordingly. 

Porter engineers are equal to any backstop 
problem, no matter how specialized. They can 
draw upon a vast storehouse of knowledge 
gained through several generations of serving 
the nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs 
and stadiums. 

Why don’t you let Porter engineers advise and 
help you, without cost or obligation, of course? 
Usually, stock models from Porter’s complete line 
can meet your exact requirements, and save you 
money. If your building is in the drawing board 
stage, it is wise to talk about backstops now, and 
avoid problems and disappointments later. 
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Straight T and Spin T 


By E. P. COLEMAN 
Football Coach, St. Mary’s High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


BOUT 1930 the modern T forma- 

tion was born. It was the compos- 
ite work of Ralph Jones of Lake 
Forest College, George Halas of the 
Chicago Bears, and Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, then of the University of Chi- 
cago. Shaughnessy brought Jack 
Meagher’s Rice Institute T formation 
ideas north with him from Loyola 
of the South at New Orleans and 
combined his own theories with those 
of Jones and Halas in the great Chi- 
cago Bears experiment. In 1940 Don 
Faurot of the University of Missouri 
started his highly successful version 
of the Straight T which was called 
the Split T. These are the extremes 
of the modern T formation. 

In 1944, using the ideas of such suc- 
cessful coaches as Skip Palrang, Boys 
Town coach, who made perhaps the 
best adaptation of the T for use by 
high schools; and Henry Frnka, who 
had been highly successful at Tulsa 


with a combined Single Wing and 
T formation, I began the idea of 
combining the Motion T with the 
Split T. This new formation, because 
of the action of the quarterback, I 
named the SPIN T. It does not mix 
formations but mixes techniques of 
the two T formations. 

After recent comments and articles 
in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL on 





the Spin T I have received many re- 
quests for an explanation of its tech- 
niques and plays. How does it differ 
from the Straight T? is often asked. 
I will list several differences but do 
not aim to show the superiority of 
either formation. Perhaps the type of 
material available would make it pos- 
sible for a coach to exploit the dif- 
ferences in the techniques. 

I. In the Straight T the quarter- 
back is as close to the line as pos- 
sible, his hands are less than one 
yard from the ball and his feet are 
almost in line with the center’s and 
are as Close to the center’s as possible 
(Illustration 1). In the Spin T the 
quarterback has his left foot forward 
equidistant from the center’s feet and 
about a foot back of them. His right 
foot is back and slightly to the right 
of his left foot which places his body 
in a comfortable semi-crouch (Ill. 1). 

II. The Straight T quarterback 
moves parallel to the line on plays 
while the Spin T quarterback moves 
perpendicular to the line (Diagram 
1). In the Straight T the quarterback 
is a running threat while in the Spin 
T he is principally a passing threat. 
Both can make good sneaks from 
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KTIOO —The Kicking Tee that 
turned a defensive obligation 
into a powerful offensive 
weapon. Choose your “kick” 
the KT100 can deliver ! 





XF9 — Plays dry in rain, sunshine or 
snow. Handles, passes and kicks bet- 
ter than any other football ever built! 


LM2— Voit All-Rubber safety 
Line Markers. Imagine all 
these features— 


1 Special all-rubber construction — firm 
enough to withstand abuse — soft enough 
to prevent injuries. 

2 Super-visible, brilliant white fabric letters 
molded into rubber plates. 

3 Require no maintenance. 

4 Store flat. 
5 Although basic unit is two numbered sides 


— patented construction permits 3 or 4 
side assemblies as shown. 
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their position. The Straight T quarterback has a better 
position for laterals in the flat and short passes. The 
Spin T quarterback has a better position for faking to 
more than one back and getting protection while passing. 
His jump-pass position is better (Illustration 3). His 
balance for getting off his feet is far more comfortable. 

Ill. The Spin T quarterback need know fewer steps 
and maneuvers than the Straight T magician. He needs 
only to pivot on his back foot for any maneuver. The 
Straight T quarterback must know the half, quarter, 
and three-eighths pivots both forward and rear at least. 
When pivoting to the left the Spin T quarterback swings 
his front (left) foot over to the left in one step (Illus- 
tration 4). The spin to the right is made by swinging 
the same (left) foot over to the right in a spin (Illus- 
tration 5). 

IV. The Spin T differs from the Straight T in that 
the Spin-quarterback is half a step nearer to the backs 
and it is possible to move the halfbacks and fullback 
back about half a step which would permit more cross- 
blocking and trapping by the linemen. In the Straight 
T this adjustment is made by spreading the line. A 
movement of at least three linemen is necessary (Dia- 
gram 2). 

V. In the- Straight T the linemen cannot pull out 
very easily. If they did they would bump the quarter- 
back and upset the timing. The basic movements that 
he makes prohibits the guards from pulling. The delayed 
type plays of faking to more than one back and the pivot 
on the back foot enable the linemen to pull from their 
positions with the Spin T quarterback. Note the space 
in Illustrations 4 and 5 between the quarterback and the 
center which wov'd permit the guards to pull around 
between the center and the quarterback. Diagram 3 
also illustrates this. The Straight T quarterback’s move- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The YANKEES 


join the 


GREAT TEAMS who use 
V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
FOR YOUR TEAMS 

















CUP SUPPORTER. V-FRONT will not 
slip, sag or chafe—reduces time-outs 
and penalties. Extra-heavy 3-inch waist- 
band. Built-in cushion for metal cup. 
Sunken snap on pouch overlap. 

















METAL CUP. Made of magnesium—the 
lightest and strongest metal cup ever 
offered. Will not break, bend, shatter 
or split. Ventilated for extra coolness. 
Scientific design and shaped edges pro- 
vide extra protection—without need for 
bulging, old-style edge cushion., 

















TUXEDO. A de luxe 3-inch waistband 
supporter. Made with bleached, snow- 
white, highly absorbent webbing, includ- 
ing knitted all-elastic mesh pouch. 

















TRUMP. V-FRONT Supporter with a 
3-inch elastic waistband. All-elastic con- 
struction, including elastic pouch. A 
real value buy. 
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The New York Yankee Baseball Club 
uses and endorses the Johnson & 
Johnson V- FRONT Supporter — the 
new design that is being adopted by 
football, basketball and track teams 


from coast to coast. 


Your own teams will appreciate the 
extra comfort and continued protec- 
tion of these supporters. Note how 
the V- FRONT provides lifting action, 
keeps the pouch in place. The all- 
elastic waistband follows body con- 
tours, fits constantly. 
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V-FRONT construction means 
comfort-in-action for every boy on 
every team you coach! TUXEDO and 
TRUMP V-FRONT Supporters are 
sold at drug and sporting goods 
stores. For further information on 
cup supporters, write to Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

(For sprained or weak ankles, 
wrists or other athletic injuries, try 
ADAPTIC — the Johnson & Johnson 
elastic bandage.) 
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Television a Problem 


WE HAVE discussed television quite frequently 
in these editorials. It would not be amiss to 
state that we are worried about the role television 
will play in the future of athletics. 

Sports and athletics have comprised the backbone 
of television programming. Notice in any news- 
paper or magazine how the television receivers ad- 
vertised therein always depict a sport scene. ‘The 
answer is obvious—sporting events, with the ex- 
ception of professional boxing, make little or no 
charge to the television station. 

Mr. Thomas E. Corbett, in a recently published 
book, “New Directions for Television”, makes 
some interesting observations concerning television 
sports programs. 

Mr. Corbett states: “The scarcity of good pro- 
grams causes many persons to turn to sports. Nat- 
urally many of these people become fans as a re- 
sult of their video introduction to sports. Surveys 
indicate that people will accept almost any pro- 
gram for the first six months. They accept sports 
whether they like them or not. However, as the 
offerings in drama, music and variety improve, 
both as to quality and quantity, people who are 
not already sports fans will turn to drama, music 
and variety because these are their established in- 
terests. Few new sports fans will be made by tel- 
evision under such circumstances.” 

Mr. Corbett goes on to point out: “With big- 
name sports events on television, the amateurs and 
the small clubs can’t keep their doors open. This 
will retard the development of talent at the grass 
roots. Small college athletes are particularly hard 
hit by the televising of big university games”. 
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Mr. Corbett proposes a meter system whereby 
receivers would be fitted with a mechanism that 
records the time and station to which the station 
owner is tuned. These meter rolls would be col- 
lected periodically and charges made to the set 
owners similar to a telephone bill. Compensation 
would then be made to the various programs in 
accordance with their drawing ability. There are 
many merits in what Mr. Corbett proposes; drama 
and variety programs would improve immeasur- 
ably, competing as they would be for the television 
set owners’ money and sports promoters would re- 
ceive compensation comparable to the gate appeal 
of their attraction. 

What Mr. Corbett fails to mention and what 
worries us most is the plight of the little fellow. 
Mr. Corbett recognizes the problem of the small 
school, as witnessed by his quotation in the fourth 
paragraph of this editorial. The Notre Dames, 
California’s, et al., will receive compensation but 
what of the Slippery Rocks and Valley Highs? 

Every reader of this page should have a vital 
concern in the matter of televising athletic con- 
tests. Frankly we feel that television is the most 
serious problem ever encountered by school and 
college athletes. We would be most interested in 
hearing our readers’ reaction to this matter. Spe- 
cifically, we would like to receive actual facts as to 
television's effect on attendance. 


Volume Thirty 


etal this, the largest issue in our history, we 
launch volume thirty. Few coaches are ac- 
tive in the game today who were coaching when 
this publication was founded. Of 547 football 
coaches at major institutions only 41 were coach- 
ing prior to our first issue. 

As we start our thirtieth volume it might be 
well to reprint the purposes of the Athletic Journal 
as set forth in Volume 1, No. 1. “The publishers 
of the Athletic Journal believe that there should 
be a medium through which coaches may exchange 
ideas and students of athletics may receive discus- 
sions pertaining to the leading athletic sports. The 
Athletic Journal is intended primarily for athletes 
and coaches of high school and college. It is our 
purpose to deal almost exclusively with one phase 
of Physical Education—Athletics. We believe that 
both players and coaches are concerned not so 
much with news items as with the fundamentals 
and technique of the major sports.” 

Today the Athletic Journal has more subscribers 
than all other coaching magazines combined. How- 
ever, we feel that we are never too old to learn 
and, therefore, welcome suggestions as to how we 
may be of more service to the coaching profession. 
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Simplified Signals 


By DUKE GREENICH 


Football Coach, Cocoa, Florida, High School 


T THE START of every football 

season the players are worked to 
death both mentally and physically. 
Physically, they may be doing calis- 
thenics, blocking, tackling, wind 
sprints, punting and covering, passing 
and receiving, etc. Mentally, they 
may be concerned with the blocking 
form, punting form, offensive stance, 
or defensive stance. 

Lack of necessary time betweeen 
the first day of practice in the fall 
and the first game is a handicap. All 
coaches know the boys are tired and 
have aching muscles and bones. Many 
of the players are concerned as to 
how they are doing and if they are 
doing things right or wrong. They 
often worry about every little flaw 
or error. The big headache to the 
coach and players is knowing the sig- 
nals. The coach gets irritated because 
the boys don’t learn their signals, and 
the boys get upset because they can- 
not distinguish the difference be- 
tween plays. 

Many coaches limit their number 
of signals to 15 or 25 plays and ex- 
pect the boys to memorize every play 
and be able to carry out their assign- 
ments on each and every play. 

As I see it, each signal should in- 
form the players of four things: 

















UKE GREENICH played varsity foot- 

ball, b ketball and b ball at the 
University of Mississippi before gradu- 
ating in 1943. He played with the Chi- 
cago Bears in 1944 until a knee injury 
forced him to retire. He coached at Howe 
Military School, Woodstock, Illinois and 
at Jonesville, Michigan before going to 
his present post. 














1. Who the ball-carrier is. 

2.What hole the ball-carrier will 
run through. 

3. The type of line blocking. 

4. The type of deception. 

The first factor of importance is 
who the ball-carrier will be. A simple 
way of clarifying this is to number 
the backs in series of tens. In the case 
of the T the 10’s would be the quar- 
terback, 20’s the left halfback, 30's 
the fullback, and 40’s the right half- 
back. In the single wing the 10’s 
would be the tailback, the 20’s the 
spinning back, the 30’s the blocking 
back and 40’s the wingback. 

The second factor, knowing the 
hole to be run through, may be de- 
termined a number of ways, such as: 
The holes may be numbered from left 
to right or right to left. Using zero as 
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the hole directly over center, all the 
holes to the left should be numbered 
with odd numbers and all the holes 
to the right of zero with even num- 
bers. Some coaches like to number 
the holes over the offensive position, 
whereas, the most commonly used 
system is numbering the actual de- 
fensive holes. 

In using the system of numbering 
the actual defensive holes there must 
be a clarification between a seven- 
man line, six-man line, five-man line, 
and in rare cases of a four-man line. 
Using the even numbers to the right 
and the odd numbers to the left, end 
sweeps are always the eight and seven 
holes, between the tackles and ends 
the six and five holes. Against a sev- 
én-man line the zero hole is eliminat- 
ed entirely. (Diagram 1.) With a six- 
man line the zero is good but there 
are two extra holes, therefore the 
two and four become the same hole. 
Likewise with the one and three 
holes (Diagram 2). Encountering a 
five-man line the zero hole is eliminat- 
ed and the two and four are the 
same hole; likewise, the one and three 
are the same (Diagram 3). 

If the zero hole is called, antici- 
pating a six-man line, and the de- 
fense jumps into a seven-man line, the 
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THESE FEATURES 


N-400 FOOTBALL BOARD 18’ Long, 12’ High, 8 clock. 
Fully automatic—24” Instant-Vue numbers easily read. 


All Naden Scoreboards are FACTORY INSTALLED at no 
extra charge. 


Mechanisms are easily removed for storage or adjust- 


Accurate, Split Second, “top of the play” timing is avail- 
able with the recognized NADEN ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS. 
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zero may automatically become the 
one or two hole. If the two hole is 
called against a seven-man line and 
it changes to a five-man line it be- 
comes the same as the four. This be- 
cause the two and four hole against 
the five- and six-man lines are the 
same. 

Combining factors | and 2 we have 
the ball-carrier and the hole. In using 
two digits, the first digit means the 
ball-carrier and the second digit the 
hole. In the T, a 23 play would be 
the left halfback running through the 
three hole. In the single wing the 23 











DIAG. 10 


would be the spinning back running 
through the three hole or the weak 
or left side of the line. 

Line maneuvers under some sys- 
tems are very complicated and the 
only way to know the plays is to 
memorize them. When using a system 
such as the formula the players need 
only to know the hole and the pat- 
tern. Let me introduce you to S A M 
B O. S means guard on tackle, tackle 
on tackle, end on linebacker and 
halfback on end (Diagram 4). A 
means guard on end, tackle on guard, 
end on tackle, halfback on lineback- 
er (Diagram 5). M means man-for- 
man or guard on guard, tackle on 























tackle, end on end, halfback on line- 
backer (Diagram 6). B means guard 
on guard, tackle on end, end on tack- 
le, halfback on linebacker (Dia- 
gram 7). O means offside guard on 
end or linebacker with any of the 
above mentioned (Diagram 8). Using 
the T and the even and odd-num- 
bered holes, we call a 26 A O. This is 
the way is looks (Diagram 9). 

The type of deception to be used 
pertains to backfield maneuvers only 
and does not concern the linemen. 
The Cheats, Take-offs, Crossbucks, 
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and Behinds are known as series. 
The Take-offs could be called 
“quicks” because they hit directly in- 
to the hole with no delays or head 
and shoulder fakes. A 32 S take-off 
is shown in Diagram 10. 
Crossbucks: If a 40 S crossbuck 
is called the fullback fakes a 34 take- 
off and the right half makes a head 
and shoulder fake to the right, al- 
lowing the fullback time to make 
clearance. The left half may be in 
motion or run a fake 28 (Diagram 
11). On a 20 S crossbuck, the full- 
back fakes a 33 take-off, the left half 
makes a head and shoulder fake to 
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DIAG.13 


the left allowing the fullback time 
to make clearance, the right half- 
back may be in motion or run a 
fake 47 (Diagram 12). On 30 S cross- 
bucks to the even holes, the right 
half fakes a 43 or 45 take-off. The 
fullback makes a head and shoulder 
fake to the left allowing the right 
half to get by. The left half may be 
in motion or fake a 28 (Diagram 
13). On 30 S crossbucks to the odd 
holes, the left half fakes a 24 or 26 
take-off, while the fullback makes his 
head and shoulder fake to the right 
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allowing the left half to get by. The 
right half fakes a 47 (Diagram 14). 

We have established the ball- 
carrier, the hole, and the type of 
line blocking which will always re- 
main the same. Actually, the number 
of deception plays will determine the 
number of plays a team will have. 
Theoretically, the crossbuck series is 
one play, but with all the various 
maneuvers there are approximately 
three hundred variations of this play. 

When the quarterback calls a play 
all the linemen need to know is 
where the hole is, the type of block- 








DIAG. 15 


ing, and the snap signal. The backs 
must listen to the entire signal to 
learn who the ball-carrier is, the hole, 
type of deception, and the snap sig- 
nal. Diagram 15 shows a typical play. 

Two more variations of this play 
may be called (other than what al- 
ready has been explained) by put- 
ting the left halfback in motion to 
the right or left. In putting a half- 
back in motion it should be under- 
stood that the right half always goes 
to his left and the left half always 
to his right. With a halfback in 
motion opposite, the right half goes 
to his right and the left half to his 
left (Diagram 16). 
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Stagg Spread Punt Formation 


By ROGER BAER 





Football Coach, Santa Cruz, California High School 


MOS Alonzo Stagg, the “Grand 

Old Man” is well known for his 
many contributions to the modern 
game of football. In over fifty years 
of active coaching, his defensive and 
offensive innovations have become an 
integral part of the systems of many 
successful college and high school 
coaches. In my opinion, one of his 
soundest developments, and one 
which has not received the recogni- 
tion it warrants, is his spread punt 
formation. 

The Stagg Spread Punt proved it- 
self a potent offensive weapon as 
well as another kicking formation 
in 1940 when his under-manned Col- 
lege of Pacific team defeated the 
University of California in the most 
startling upset of the season. Un- 
believing spectators saw the heavily 
favored Bears literally “kicked out” 
of the stadium by an opportunist 
C.O.P. eleven that recovered three 
fumbles at crucial points in the game. 
These bobbles did not occur dur- 
ing running plays, but were oc- 
casioned by the California safety be- 
ing tackled by several Pacific line- 
men at the moment he caught the 
ball. These mishaps unnerved the 
entire California team and kept them 
in a hole from which they were never 
able to recover. 

This major victory was not an iso- 
lated incident in the long tenure of 
Stagg at Pacific. Many other win- 
ning games, before and after this 
contest, were set up by the pressure 
of the spread kick. And Stagg’s amaz- 
ing record of holding vastly superior 
teams to low scores was often due to 
a judicious use of his spread forma- 
tion. 

The most obvious value of the 
spread kick is in its ability to hold 
the opposition to negligible yardage 
in runbacks. This, coupled with the 
element of pressure generated by 
sending five linemen down in the 
first wave, adds to the possibility of 
capitalizing on mistakes made by the 
safety. One factor usually overlooked, 
however, is the almost unbelievably 
small percent of kicks blocked by 
Pacific’s opponents. During the four 
years I played at Pacific, I do not 
recall a single blocked punt and I 
believe that only two or three were 
blocked in the fourteen years Stagg 
was at the Stockton school. 

This record will compare with that 


of any eleven in the country and is 
more amazing when one realizes that 
every Opposing team was concentrat- 
ing on-a means to stop the kick. 
They hit the center at the time of 
the snap; had their linemen cross 
their charges; overloaded zones; 
crashed the linebackers; tried to hold 
men on the line of scrimmage, and 
formulated other schemes, none of 
which proved successful. One indica- 
tion of the success of the kick was 
shown in the practice several schools 
adopted of having their safeties sig- 
nal for a fair catch after the kick 
was made. 

When I began coaching after 
graduation from Pacific, I was un- 
decided as to the advisability of using 
the spread punt, I was sold on it 
personally, but was not certain of 
the ability of immature high school 
players to handle it. After experi- 
mentation, however, I found that, 
with certain modifications, it could 
be used with success by average high 
school material. 

Let us compare the spread punt, 
as used by Santa Cruz High, with the 
standard or close line punt. The 
orthodox kicking formation (Dia- 
gram 1) sends the*two flanking line- 
men down on the snap of the ball. 
The five center linemen usually form 
a solid blocking wall, making cer- 
tain that no opposing men _pene- 
trate, and that the linebackérs do not 
jab through. The Number 1 back 
takes the territory behind his right 
tackle. The Number 2 back protects 
behind his left tackle, and Number 
3 blocks behind Number 1. 

This commonly-used method of 
protecting the kicker is safe but it 
has obvious disadvantages. In the 
first place, only two men go down 


.in the first wave. This is risky if 


the opposition has a dangerous run- 
ner in the safety position, or if they 
employ the double safety with its 
manifold options of reverses and 
fakes. Then too, many teams further 





OGER BAER played three years of var- 

sity football under Amos Alonzo 
Stagg at the College of Pacific. He was 
chosen all-conference end in 1937. He 
acted as assistant coach at Pacific in 1938 
and as head coach and athletic director 
at Ripon, California, Union High School 
before taking his present post. 
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weaken their coverage by having their 
left end block the opposing right end 
if he shifts into the slot before the 
snap. This practice of placing, the 
entire responsibility of covering the 
first wave upon one man is perilous 
to say the least. 

We deploy our men in the spread 
punt formation in the following man- 
ner (Diagram 2): 

The guards are split from the cen- 
ter by two yards. The tackles are 
spaced from the guards by five yards, 
and the ends are five yards from the 
tackles. We use our fastest linemen 
on the two outside positions. The 
Number | back lines up about two 
yards deep behind the inside shoulder 
of the guard. The Number 2 back 
is half a yard deeper on the left side, 
and the Number 3 back is stationed 
about four and one-half yards from 
the line of scrimmage on the punt- 
er’s kicking side. The kicker is placed 
from ten to twelve yards back, de- 
pending upon his speed in kicking. 

On the snap, the ends and tackles 
immediately cover the kick. The cen- 
ter joins the first wave if he is not 
jammed by the opposition. It is im- 
portant that he concentrate on an 
accurate and fast pass to the kicker 
before joining the chase. It is in- 
teresting to note that the ,center 
usually makes the majority of tackles 
on the safety. 

Our guards take the men on their 
outside shoulders. In making this im- 
portant contact, they step out with 
the same technique they would use 
in pulling. A cross-body block is used 
in steering the opponents away from 
the kicking triangle. It is not neces- 
sary that they take their men down, 
but that they play a semi-waiting 
game and keep the rusher from 
penetrating to the inside. A clever 
guard can run his man straight back 
without endangering the kick. 

The Number | and 2 backs cross 
and take the two inside men with 
shoulder blocks. This should be ex- 
ecuted with the head up and eyes 
open, exercising care that the cross 
is not made so fast that the inside 
men are missed. The Number 3 back 
is not assigned a definite man. He 
looks first to the vulnerable inside 
spot and then takes the most dan- 
gerous man coming through. 

In many instances the defense will 
overload the center, putting three 
men inside our guard with a back 
immediately behind (Diagram 4). 
When this occurs, one of the up 
lockers will signal for straight block- 
ing and the expected cross will not 
materialize. The center does not go 
down in the first wave. This usually 
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results in a jam over center, pre- 
venting a direct break-through. 
Sometimes two linebackers will 
crash simultaneously. If they break 
through and are more dangerous 
than the assigned linemen, they are 
taken by. the Number | and 2 backs. 
It is impossible to prevent an oc 
casional secondary man from getting 
through, but the fact that the punter 
is as deep as twelve yards and is 
kicking with a space-saving step, 
makes it unlikely that he will bother 
the kicker unless the center pass is 


r. 

Coach Stagg spent considerable 
time in teaching his punters a one- 
step kick. His punters were taught 
to stand with the kicking foot slight- 
ly advanced. At the instant the ball 
reached the kicker’s fingers he would 
roll or rock back on the heel of the 
kicking foot, bending the back slight- 
ly without moving the other foot. 
He would then step forward with the 
balance foot and kick. This new style 
seemed awkward at first but after 
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practice the punter was able to ob- 
tain his usual yardage in a much 
shorter space of time, and with less 
movement towards the rushing line. 

In illustrating the importance of 
modifying the usual kicking form, I 
recall a conversation I had with a 
guard who had played against Pacific. 
This player told me he was con- 
vinced that no blocking was _ neces- 
sary in the spread punt. In the game 
just played, he had on one occasion, 
lined up just to the outside of Pa- 
cific’s center and had gotten a good 
charge at the instant the ball was 
snapped. He had not been blocked 
all the way through the kicking tri- 
angle, but was still unable to touch 
the ball. Probably a perfect snap 
from center and a quicker kick than 
usual explained the narrow escape, 
but this episode is indicative of the 
speed with which the ball is kicked 
in this formation. 

Unfortunately, I found that with 
the limited practice time allotted to 





my high school squad, I was unable 
to secure satisfactory results in teach- 
ing the one-step kick. After experi- 
menting, I compromised on a one- 
and-a-half-step kick which did not 
prove such a radical departure from 
the high school kicker’s natural form. 
My kicker stands with the left foot 
slightly in’ advance of the right, or 
kicking foot. The hands are out- 
stretched and are held about waist 
high, with the fingers and wrists re- 
laxed. The eyes are stationed solely 
on the ball and the entire body is 
maintained in a relaxed position that 
will permit rapid movement in all 
directions in case of a bad pass from 
center. The kicker steps back with 
the left foot when the ball is almost 
in reach. Simultaneously with this 
backward rock, a short jab step is 
taken with the right foot, followed by 
a natural step with the left as the 
ball is kicked. We practice this step 
every day, insisting on its execution 
even when the ball is being kicked 
without a center. 

I have found that the use of a stop- 
watch is a splendid motivating agent 
in reducing the time of getting the 
ball into the air. The kickers enter 
into the spirit of competing against 
the clock and the comparative times 
of their team members. 

We have found that the spread 
punt becomes more effective when 
we run and pass from the formation. 
We often run as well as kick on third 
down to keep the opposition from 
devoting complete attention to block- 
ing the kick. We have, contrary to 
accepted strategy, run frqm punt for- 
mation on fourth down = we have 
observed the defense crowded over 
the center or spread too thinly. The 
signal to run is given orally after 
we are in kicking position. 

An end sweep is shown in Diagram 
4. This works equally well to either 
side. The key block is made by our 
right end who uses a cross-body block 
with his head to the left on the op- 
position’s end. This is not a difficult 
assignment, particularly against an 
end that drifts in the direction of 
the run. If the defensive end is 
crowded inside our right tackle, he 
is handled by that man and our right 
end is free to work on the secondary. 
A buck (Diagram 5) is effective if 
the defense spreads, expecting a 
sweep. Diagram 6 shows an optional 
pass from the spread. 

To summarize, I believe that the 
average high school squad can handle 


‘the spread punt formation. It is every 


bit as safe as the orthodox method of 
kicking and has advantages that will 
add variety and balance to the attack. 
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SHORT PUNT 


By JOE M. BLOUNT 
Football Coach, Hughes Springs, Texas, High School 


N THIS discussion of the short 

punt formation I am not trying to 
sell anyone on it, but rather I wish 
to emphasize its potentialities if the 
material is limited. 

Last season we had _ seventeen 
squadmen and this shortage made it 
necessary for several smart boys to 
learn two positions. Our line aver- 
aged 145 pounds and the backfield 
was two pounds lighter. Our record 
against T teams was six wins against 
one loss. 

We use a balanced line, tight, with 
the ends spread about a yard and 
a half against all defenses with the ex- 
ception of the five-man line. We feel 
we can weaken a five-man line a 
little by splitting our linemen about 
six inches. For the arrangement of 
our short punt formation, holes, and 
number of backs see Diagram 1. 

This type of punt formation re- 
sembes the T in that the quarterback 
(1-man) is close enough to the center 
to take snaps and give hand-offs. The 
4-man, our blocking back or wing- 
back, is constantly cheating to the 
right and left and this gives our punt 
formation the features of the single 
wing. We use him in motion quite a 
bit and especially if we can find a 
defensive halfback that is weak de- 
fending against passes. By placing 
him in motion we can put our best 
pass-receiver against the opponents’ 
weakest defender. 

There is no formation that affords 
better balance than this type of punt 


formation. It can hit to either side 
with the same amount of zest by 
using the man in motion and cheat- 
ing backs just a little. The only short- 
coming is that it is not very strong 
to the weak-side outside. 

The location of the backs makes 
the attack ideal for deceptive ball- 
handling and an excellent lateral- 
passing game. 

As the name of this formation im- 
plies, it is the best with which to 
quick-kick, and we believe the quick 
kick is one of the best offensive plays. 

Why look any further for a passing 
formation? The short punt has one 





OE M. BLOUNT played high school 

football at Gilmer, Texas and college 
football at the University of Texas under 
Dana X. Bible. During the war he served 
as an athletic instructor in the Navy. Ac- 
cording to the Texas Coaching School, 
last year he was the youngest (23) head 
coach in Texas. 
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of the best passing attacks, both from 
the standpoint of getting receivers 
out and protecting the passer. 

Many coaches argue that the punt 
cannot provide a strong off-tackle 
play. They say that there are no 
flanking backs to help the ends work 
on large tackles. Our favorite play, 
and it gained more ground than all 
others last year, was an off-tackle run. 
We set it up with a wide end-sweep 
with the idea of making the defensive 
end respect our fast little backs. At 
the opportune time our back would 
cut back inside the end for sizeable 
gains. 

We base about ninety per cent ot 
our passes on our best running plays 
and they click. Pass completions, no 
matter from what formations, are the 
backbone of any well-balanced run- 
ning attack. They make the defense 
play honest, and against an honest 
defense, punt-formation teams look 


One T formation coach remarked, 
“We don’t block. We just shake 
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hands with the defense and go on 
down the field.” He is the same coach 
that sport writers describe with a 
thousand adjectives a year telling 
about his great teams. What an array 
of material he must have! Can you 
imagine a coach with seventeen boys 
who average 145 pounds using that 
style of attack? We have to put two 
little men on the defensive man at 
the vital point of attack or else we 
couldn’t make a foot. We stress hard 
and vicious blocking and with it we 
can go to the right or left. The mas- 
tery of such fundamentals is also a 
shot in the arm for one’s defense. 
Statistics prove that blocking forma- 
tions afford the best defensive com- 
binations. 

The majority of opponents play 
our punt formation with a 6-2-2-] 
defense. We mimeograph all of our 
plays against the six-man line. (Dia- 
gram 2). It is difficult for boys to 
learn plays against the four-, five-, 
six-, and seven-man lines. 

During the course of a game we © 
often meet the 5-3-2-1 defense. Our 
boys apply a rule to this situation. 
“The center blocks the man in front 
of him and the rest of the blockers 
carry out their assignment to the po- 
sition.” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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In the illustration at the left the player is displaying good control 


of the ball. The center picture shows 


form for the under- 
the body. 


handed hip-pass. The picture at the right shows good passing 
position for an underhanded short pass. The ball is protected by 
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BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 





CCORDING to Webster's Dic- 
tionary, a fundamental is “a 
principle, rule, law, or article which 
serves as the groundwork of a system.” 
Fundamentals in relation to bas- 
ketball are certainly the groundwork 
of that system and to me are the most 
important part of teaching and play- 
ing basketball or any other game. No 
matter how good the material may be 
or how fine a system is, it is only as 
good as the fundamentals used in 
that system or as good as the individ- 
uals can perform those fundamentals. 
In basketball there are many kinds 
of fundamentals that fit the different 
systems of the game and to know 
which fundamentals to teach a coach 
should first pick out the type of play 
he desires to use. In choosing a style 
of play the coach must consider his 
competition, pick out something that 
should do well against his opponent’s 
offensive and defensive style and fit 


By H. E. “BUD” FOSTER 


Basketball Coach, University of Wisconsin 


the playing areas that his team will 
be forced to play on during the sea- 
son. 

After the coach has decided on a 
style of play to be used he should 
pick that style apart and discover 
what fundamental movements are 
used in making that system produce 
points on the scoreboard. 

At the University of Wisconsin we 





AROLD E. “BUD” FOSTER played bas- 

ketball at Wisconsin where he won 
all-conference honors at center in 1929 
and ‘30. He was also named to the All- 
American team in the latter season. He 
became varsity coach at Wisconsin in 
1934 and since that time his teams have 
won three Western Conference champion- 
ships and one NCAA championship. This 
is the first of four articles on funda- 
mentals. 














feel that we have a fine set of funda- 
mentals for our style of basketball, 
but that they would not be of much 
value to a coach who is using a dif- 
ferent system. 

At Wisconsin, we use a basketball 
style known as the short-pass game. 
All men move in patterns that result 
in many screens which create open- 
ings for shots. Our present system is 
based on the basketball that Doctor 
Walter E. Meanwell introduced to 
the mid-West thirty years ago with 
great success. We have retained parts 
of this system along with the funda- 
mentals on which they are based. 

Of all the fundamentals used in 
basketball, passing, in my mind, is the 
most important. Without good pass- 
ing a team is helpless in carrying out 
an offensive plan or even in earning 
a reasonable number of good shots at 
the basket. Passing drills are all impor- 
tant to us. They are the first funda- 
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mentals taught and they are con- 
tinued until the squad is sound in 
this department. 

In our style of play, the passes need- 
ed are short, underhanded hip-passes, 
short bounce-passes, double passes, 
hook passes and push passes. Drills 
on these passes are continued until 
they are mastered by the players at 
the start of the practice season. Dur- 
ing the year they are used as warm-up 
and brush-up drills. 


In teaching the short hip and 
bounce-passes, we divide our squad 
into two lines about twelve feet apart, 
the lines facing each other with spac- 
ing between the men’s outstretched 
arms (Diagram 1). These short passes 
are made by giving the ball to a man 
at the end of the line who passes to 
the man facing him. The passer fol- 
lows his pass and the receiver comes 
in to meet the ball and, in turn, pass- 
es to the next man in line without 
breaking his stride. The ball moves 
up and down the lines with each 
handler moving from side to side as 
he passes the ball. In this drill we 
have the passer’s path continue on 
the side away from the next pass. 

The short hip-pass, as we use it, 
is an underhand pass thrown with an 
arm swing. The players should grasp 
the ball on each side with their fin- 
gers spread. The feet should be 
spread one before the other and the 
ball swung to the hip that is back. 
The elbows should be kept in, the 
trunk bent forward and the head up 
so the player can look ahead. In pass- 
ing, the ball should be brought for- 
ward with the back foot following 
until full extension of the arm is 
reached. The wrist should be kept 
stiff so that no spin is put on the ball. 
The bail should slide off the ends of 
the fingers. The passer’s target should 
be the belt buckle of the receiver. The 
latter should advance toward the pass- 
er with his arms outstretched and a 
funnel made out of his fingers. After 
taking the ball, the receiver should 
swing it back to his hip in stride and 
repeat the process to the next receiver. 


After the boys get into the swing of 
this pass they may finish up the pass 
by rolling the ball to the palm of the 
hand nearest the receiver and giving 
it a straight, gentle push into his 
waiting fingers. Other than teaching 
ball-handling, this drill teaches fol- 
lowing the pass and getting the re- 
ceiver to come into the ball (Diagram 
2). 

The short bounce-pass that we use 
is taught from the same formation 
and varies from the hip pass in that, 
at the time of releasing the ball when 
the arms are extended, a reverse spin 
is put on the ball by turning the 
thumbs down so that after hitting the 
floor the ball comes out of the bounce 
at almost a right angle. The ball 
should hit the floor about half way 
between the passer and the receiver 
when the ball is released and it 
should be soft enough not to bounce 
higher than the belt of the receiver. 
As the players master this pass they 
are allowed to lay down one-handed 
bounces, both right and left hands 
being used, depending on which is 
nearer the receiver. Another step a- 
head is mixing these two passes in 
the two-line drill letting the passer 
decide which of the two types he 
should use. 

I think that the bounce pass should 
be stressed more and more in basket- 
ball as it is the best way to get the 
ball through a defense. Going under 
a defense is better than through it 
and it is faster than going over the 
top with lob passes. As the bounce 
is mastered, feints must be added 
to make the pass effective. We 
discourage wild feints with the arms 
and would prefer to have the players 
use eye feints or slight shoulder rolls. 
A long bounce-pass may also be 
taught but should never be used un- 
less the defense is close to the passer. 
On a long bounce-pass, front spin 
should be put on the ball so that it 
will carry the distance. 

In our system of basketball the dou- 
ble pass is an all important fundamen- 
tal. The double pass often fools the 


defense while the single pass does 
not. I think that the double pass is 
the big difference between a simple 
offense and one that is advanced as 
it opens the door for fakes, spins, 
cuts through defensive shifts and the 
like. In the double pass the passer 
must pass the ball to a receiver, fol- 
low the pass, get it back and then 
pass to a third man. We use the same 
two-line formation (Diagram 3) with 
a greater spread between lines. The 
passer throws a hip or bounce pass to 
the receiver who should take the ball 
about one-third of the way across the 
space between the two men. The first 
passer follows the ball on the side of 
the next pass and takes a short turn- 
pass from the receiver; while still on 
the move he hits the third man with 
a short, soft pass. The receiver of the 
first pass, after meeting the ball with 
extended arms, rolls it to the right or 
left palm, depending on which side 
his partner is coming, letting his arm 
swing in an arc moving in the same 
direction as his receiver is moving. 
The ball is delivered with a slight 
raise of the arm with the fingers di- 
recting it into the outstretched fingers. 
The third man, after taking the short 
pass from number one, repeats this 
action with the fourth and fifth man. 

In teaching the double pass, the 
set-up shown in Diagram 4 should be 
used. The first passer must go on the 
side of his next pass. After the tim- 
ing on this double pass has been 
learned, teaching may be advanced by 
having the receiver stance with a one- 
count stop as he catches the ball; as 
he makes his turn pass he should take 
a crossover-step away from his receiv- 
er on the turn pass and push his body 
in the opposite direction. Later, us- 
ing this maneuver in scrimmage, a 
screen will be made against the de- 
fensive man. These three passes may 
be developd by optional milling by 
putting five men on the floor, jog- 
ging where they wish, using these 
types of soft passes at their own op- 
tion. One minute of this at a time is 


(Continued on page 78) 
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ALL-AMERICAN 
Uniform Hanger 


Assures Faster, More Thorough Drying 
More Sanitary and Much More Efficient 
Handling for All of Your Athletic Gear 


®@ Here at last, in acarefully designed, compact Hanger 
which accommodates the player’s complete Football 
or Basketball Uniform, is the economical solution to 
your troublesome equipment drying and storage prob- 
lems. Ruggedly constructed of extra heavy Steel Rod 
and electrically welded into a tremendously strong, 
integral unit, the new All-American Hanger will last a 
lifetime under severest use. Fast, thorough, hygienic 
drying, easier, much more efficient handling, less fre- 
quent cleaning bills and longer equipment life—all are 
yours with but a small investment in All-American 
Hangers. Molten Tinned Finish to protect permanently 
against rust or corrosion. 


Each, complete with Number $]-45 
Plates, f.o.b. our Texas Mill 





WRITE TODAY for literature describing American Ap- 
proved Gymnasium Baskets, Steel Basket Racks, American 
Approved Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment. 
Learn why AMERICAN APPROVED EQUIPMENT 
has led the field for more than thirty-eight years! 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fine 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 








Six-Man 


Strategy 


By FRANK WAMBACH 
Coach, Cannon Falls, Minnesota, High School 


O HAVE a winning team a coach 

must employ, on a broad scale, 
all his knowledge of football tactics 
te gain advantage over his weekly 
rivals. Six-man football is mostly an 
offensive game and the coach should 
keep that in mind when planning for 
the season. 

In starting the football season the 
player that will help the coach the 
most is the quarterback. A great deal 
of thought must govern the selection 
of the right man for this position. 
The quarterback must be a leader 
and a player that all the other boys 
respect. He must be able to weigh 
values and have sound judgment on 
the field. 

After the coach has selected the 
best boy for the quarterback position 
he should teach him the things he 
must do under most circumstances. 
On the first five or six plays the quar- 
terback should find out the strength 
of each end, whether the center charg- 
es in fast, and how fast the backs 
come up in the secondary. 

In his own running zone, from the 
goal to the forty-yard line, he should 
use simple plays to get into offensive 
territory. These plays should be safe 
plays and ones that have the chance 
of making 4 long gain without dan- 
ger and that feel out the defensive 
team. When on the forty-yard line, a 
strong play should be used on first 
down. If the required yardage is not 
made in three downs the quarterback 
should always kick on the fourth 
down unless it is just before the half 
or the end of the game and only a 
yard or two is needed for a first down. 
If the receiver is a fumbler the kicks 
should be high and to him: if he is 














not, the ball should be kicked out of 
bounds as close to the goal line as 
possible. 

When on the forty-yard line long 
passes should be thrown on second 
down if the secondary is playing up 
and no gain was made on first down. 

When on the thirty-yard line the 
best play should be used on first 
down. This should be a trick play— 
a reverse or lateral is good. This 
should be followed with short passes, 
depending upon where the defensive 
backs play. One play that I found to 
be very good in bringing the ball 
down to or over the goal line from 
the thirty-yard line is a triple reverse. 

There is one thing that may be 
fatal in the scoring zone and that is 
to delay. The offensive pattern 
should not be changed unless the of- 
fense has been stopped. In this event 





DIAG.2 








RANK WAMBACH graduated from the 

College of St. Thomas in 1943 where 
he played football and was selected for 
the all-conference team in 1941 and ‘42. 
Before going to Cannon Falls he coached 
ot Merqan, Minnesota where his teams 
won 16, losi ave. 














a special scoring play, or a play which 
should be effective because of some 
peculiarity in the opponents’ defense 
may be used. Forward passes should 
not be used in the scoring zone until 
at least second down. If close to the 
goal line or close to a first down in 
the offensive territory, the offensive 
man who can usually make the neces- 
sary two or three yards should be 
used. 

Whenever the defensive team pre- 
sents a glowing weakness it should be 
taken advantage of immediately, re- 
gardless of the tactical situation. This 
often occurs when the defense moves 
into an unorthodox defense. 

The other five men on the team 
may be a big help to the quarterback 
and they should be encouraged to 
talk strategy to him. This will en- 
able all the men to see the quarter- 





back’s point of view when he calls a 
play. The ends should inform the 
quarterback whether the defensive 
ends charge down the inside or out- 
side of them. The center should re- 
port whether the center drifts or 
charges in. The backs should advise 
him whether they have been open on 
pass plays. In this manner the quar- 
terback gets information for the next 
play. 

Between the goal and the forty- 
yard line an end sweep was our usual 
procedure after the opening kick-off 
(Diagram 1). The play is run from 
the modified T formation. The quar- 
terback takes the ball from the cen- 
ter and comes out of his position fast. 
After taking several steps, and be- 
fore he crosses the line of scrimmage, 
he makes the necessary clear pass to 
one of the tailbacks, depending in 
which direction the play is being run. 

Diagram 2 shows another play that 
may be used between the goal and 
the forty-yard line. One of the tail- 
backs takes a hand-off from the quar- 
terback and drives between the end 
and center. The other tailback 
blocks hard on the defensive center 
while the center blocks the opposing 
linebacker. 

A lateral is always a good play 
when approaching the forty-yard line. 
A good lateral is shown in Diagram 
3. The right tailback should not lat- 
eral until after he crosses the line of 
scrimmage, or better yet, until just 
before being tackled. 

When between the forty- and thir- 
ty-yard line in offensive territory a 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Install Official 


Nurre 


PLATE GLASS 


banks 


@ Nurre Plate Glass Banks are approved for 
official play under the new American Basketball 
Coaches Association ruling that all new bank- 
boards must be glass. 

Constructed of heavy, polished plate glass, with 
sturdy steel frame, Nurre Banks are the perfect 
replacement for obsolete banks—the logical 
choice for new installations. Frame can be fitted 
for any type of suspension. 

Tough, accurate and resilient, Nurre Banks 
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will not warp, chip, splinter or wear. They re- 
main rigid and unmarred season after season— 
assuring top performance from players and un- 
excelled visibility for spectators in the end-court 
areas. 

Leading colleges and secondary schools have 
used and endorsed Nurre Plate Glass Banks for 
25 years—and no Nurre Bank has ever been 
broken in play. Let Nurre help plan your new 
installations. Write today for prices and details, 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 


BLOOMINGTON, 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 
NURRE Plate Glass Banks, 


Name 
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Monotube Floodlighting Poles 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT Al 

REDUCED PRICES! 


@ The availability of steel has enabled us to build a limited stock of the famous Monotube flood- 

















lighting poles. The following sizes and quantities are available for quick delivery .... 


88 — 100-foot poles 33 — 60-foot poles 21 — ‘ 30-foot poles 
53 —  80-foot poles 25 — 40-foot poles 42 — 25-foot poles 


See the ad on the opposite page for the many advantages you gain by using Monotubes. 
Then phone or wire for a quotation on your requirements. Act quickly and have your 


sports field ready for nighttime use this fall. 


| The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 


CANTON 5, OHIO 
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WHILE 


“KEEPING YOUR FEET 
ON THE GROUND” 


eee with 


MONOTUBE ™® 
tapered steel poles a 


ERE, ‘“‘keeping your feet on the ground” has a double meaning. 

As the pictures show, Monotube poles can be completely wired, 
lights mounted and positioned on the ground before erection. Consider 
the time-saving, the convenience, and the safety factor! Also, with 
anchorage-type base construction, erection itself is simplified, per- 
mitting fast, safe installation, with positive alignment and avoidance 
of ground-line deterioration. 


In choosing streamlined Monotube poles, you're also “keeping your 
feet on the ground” from the standpoint of appearance and sound, 
long-lasting, low-maintenance floodlighting practice. These attrac- 
tive tapered steel poles, circular in section, offer a big, extra margin 
of strength-per-weight to withstand wind loads and other stresses 
without guying. Their rugged, safety platforms permit fast, safe 
cleaning and servicing of lights by unskilled labor. 


Yes, for these and other reasons, you'll be wise to specify 
Union Metal Monotube poles. Now is the time to get your 
floodlighting plans under way. For complete information, 
write The Union Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 








UNION METAL 


Vonotube Floodlishting Poles 
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Promoting and Coaching 
Cross Country Running 


By T. E. JONES 
Track Coach Emeritus, University of Wisconsin 


HE results of the last Olympic 

Games indicate that we and the 
English, our original teachers, are in- 
ferior to some foreign countries in all 
events above the half mile. 

In the late '30’s we had developed 
a group of top-flight distance runners 
in such men as Lash, Rice, Mehl, Cun- 
ningham, Fenske, Zamperini, San 
Romani, Rideout, and others who 
were just reaching their prime. These 
men would have made our best show- 
ing in distances over the mile. With 
World War II over we are again on 
the up-grade in developing distance 
runners who are approaching the cali- 
bre of the pre-war period. Wilt, 
Gerhmann, Stone, Black, Urquhart, 
Dreutzler, Ashanfelter belong to this 
group of promising distance runners. 

Distance runners do not reach their 
top performance until physically 
mature, at 25 or 30 years of age. Most 
of the good foreign runners are ap- 
proaching 30. 

The encouragement that has been 
given to distance running by the col- 
leges is responsible for the develop- 
ment of nearly all of our good men 
in the past 25 years. Many schools, 
however, still fail to give cross-country 
running proper encouragement and 
support in their athletic program. 

There is a real need to raise the 
standard of instruction which at pres- 
ent is low in many schools.. Because 
cross-country running lacks spectator 
interest, many track coaches fail to 
show much fervor or enthusiasm in 
coaching it, preferring to ass6ciate 
themselves with football during the 
autumn season. 

Cross-country training is a good 
basis for the mile and other sports 
requiring stamina. The men who 
go through this autumn training have 
usually been the best half-milers, 
milers, and two-milers on our track 
teams. 

The aim of the track coach should 
be to enlist the interest of a large 
squad; to teach them how to run 
and enjoy it and not just to send 
them out to run as far and as fast as 
they can without stopping. This only 
tends to kill their interest in dis- 
tance running. A coach should jog 
or walk part of the course with them 
when possible. If taught correctly 
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most boys will like this activity—the 
easy gait, the rhythm, the full breath- 
ing. To many, this is the most en- 
joyable phase of distance running. 
Any one in normal health and build 
who has a desire to run and who will 
practice can be successful in this 
event. 

With the hope that it will help pro- 
mote the sport in schools where it 
needs encouragement, I am presenting 
the programs of three schools that 
have consistently had good cross- 
country team records. 


The Indiana Program 


I asked Tommy Deckard, a former 
Indiana man now coach at Drake 
University, to tell how Billie Hayes 
(who was recognized as one of Amer- 
ica’s most successful developers of 
distance runners) developed his great 
cross-country teams. 

Deckard writes that Mr. Hayes be- 
lieved that cross-country running 
laid the proper foundation for all 
the distances above the quarter mile 
and with a great deal of zeal urged 
all his prospective track team candi- 
dates to participate in cross-country 
during the fall season. 





OM JONES is one of the nation’s sop 

track coaches and has been in the 
game for over thirty years. Besides hav- 
ing produced numerous champions in all 
events, Tom was one of the founders of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion track and field meet. 











He believed in plenty of hard 
work. His aim was to condition his 
men until they were very strong, so 
that both practice and competition- 
became easy. 

His program of extended running 
over hills and through woods on 
Monday was important in getting 
ready for pace and speed work for 
the rest of the week. He stressed the 
ability to hold pace. 

Interest and team spirit were main- 
tained by running over different 
courses. He always tried to have one 
or two experienced runners present 
to set the pace and coach the new 
men along the course. 









Another important factor in Indi- 
ana’s success was that the school and 
students recognized the sport and its 
participants. This encouraged boys 
to come out for the sport. 


The Michigan State College Program 


This is given by Lauren P. Brown 
who built up a fine cross-country 
record during his 16 years of coach- 
ing there. 

He says that team spirit was the 
secret of the success they achieved. 

The problem of initiating and es- 
tablishing the spirit of winning is 
a slow one that takes thought and 
work. In developing distance runners 
a coach must make them realize that 
their development will come only 
through hard work and conscientious, 
intelligent training. There must be 
created in each contestant a com- 
petitive spirit and an incentive to im- 
prove. 

Pace judgment must be taught by 
a combination of work on the track 
and on the open road. Open-road 
pace is taught through station-to-sta- 
tion running at given distances and 
times. 

“The value of a good warm-up 
must be stressed. Concerning second 
wind he says, “I learned that it took 
quite a bit of running to get ready 
to run. We ran many laps, short 
sprints, and did a lot of calisthenics 
before beginning the practice run. 
By this thorough warm-up we 
brought the onset of the second wind 
closer to the beginning of the race. 

“Some points of cross-country 
strategy that we practiced were these: 
We made it a point to sprint for 
considerable distance after reaching 
the top of the hill because this is 
the strategic place to defeat an ex- 
tremely fatigued opponent. Our boys 
also made it a practice to pull up 
the pace immediately after they 
turned a corner. We grouped run- 
ners with the good boys trying to 
hold everybody together for the team 
until they had to go out themselves 
to better their final position. 

“In schedule making we tried to 
avoid meeting two strong opponents 
on successive week-ends, especially 
early in the season. 

“Our freshman team competition 
was limited to the local high schools, 
intramurals, the All-Freshman Run, 
and the All-College-Run. The dis- 
tance of the freshman runs was al- 
ways held to a maximum of two 
miles. 

“We tried to interest boys who 
had never done any distance run- 
ning in high school and met with 
considerable success. Among the best 
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YOUR TEAM WILL 


PLAY FASTER LONGER 
with PF basketball shoes 





more staying power: 


1, This rigid wedge keeps the bones of 
the feet in their natural, normal 
position. 

2, This sponge rubber cushion pro- sel 
tects the sensitive area AS 

of the foot. ———_S 


” ‘means Posture 


Foundation 








*Trade Mark 
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Here’s how r 7 i gives players 








Because of continuous fast footwork, foot 
and leg muscles tire more easily in basket- 
ball than in any other sport! Your team 
deserves the extra staying power “P-F” 
Basketball Shoes give them! 


The X-Ray shows how “P-F” decreases 
foot and leg muscle strain . . . guards against 
flat feet . . . keeps players in top shape 


Specify “P-F” Basketball Shoes 


for SEPTEMBER, 1949 





Hood “Conference” 


longer! Besides, you get all these “plus” 
features: Molded, tan, non-marking, posi- 
tive-grip soles—sponge cushion insoles and 
heels—extra quality army duck loose-lined 
ventilated uppers—ventilating eyelets. 


Get the most out of your'team! Whether 
you buy equipment or players buy their own 
shoes, insist on “P-F” Basketball Shoes! 


made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 






















F R é é f “Basketball Hints’’ 


booklet by Coach “Ozzie” 
Cowles, University of Michigan 
1948 (“Big 9” Champions), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 1949-1950. 
Diagrams, winning plays, train- 
ing rules... help for every player. 
Also FREE—Basketball Foul 
Shooting Record Charts. Write 
today! Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 
327, Watertown 72, Mass. 
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developed were Roy Fehr and Ed 
Van Auken. 

“Our practices were very well or- 
ganized; 20-30 minutes of loosening- 
up work, medicine-ball play, push- 
ups and light, general calisthenics. 
The running program consisted of 
over-distance and _  under-distance 
work accompanied by planned-pace 
work. We never worked out at the 
actual racing distance. Thursday was 
the last day of practice.” 


The Wisconsin Program 


There is a fascination in working 
out on the wooded paths along Lake 
Mendota that aids in holding a large 
squad. Many who believe they have 
little chance of making the first team, 
train faithfully because they enjoy 
running. Invariably someone in this 
group comes up to add strength to 
the varsity team. We endeavor to 
have a program that includes all stu- 
dents who may be interested. Each 
training with his own squad, varsity, 
junior varsity, sophomore, or fresh- 
man team. 

We never lack c ndidates, having 
from 40-50 contesting for the varsity 
and junior varsity teams. 

The most effective means of cre- 
ating interest and getting out poten- 
tial material is our freshman sched- 
ule. Especially our three Green Jersey 
races that are run a week apart on 
mid-week-days starting about the 
middle of October. 

This schedule is posted and pub- 
lished in the school daily. One of 
the team managers is assigned the 
task of seeing that the sport gets a 
little publicity. All freshman team 
candidates, usually 40-50, run in the 
first race. The first three men to 
finish are given green jerseys im- 
mediately and are held out of the 
second and third races where again 
the first three men to finish in each 
are given green jerseys. These nine 
men generally constitute the fresh- 
man team which races against the 
sophomore squad. However, any 
freshman may enter this race and if 
he can score ahead of any of the 
Green Jersey winners, he will re- 
place him as one of the nine who 
will be awarded freshman sweaters 
and numerals at the close of the sea- 
son. 

Many inexperienced men, who are 
potential distance runners, are se- 
lected from gym classes who are first 
observed as they are sent out for 
jaunts along Lake Mendota. They 
are then permitted to elect cross- 
country running as their activity to 
satisfy the physical education require- 
ment. 
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The key to teaching the beginner 
to like distance running is in the 
pace setting; this teaches him not to 
be afraid of the distance and also 
gives him the feel of the second wind. 

I permit no racing until pace judg- 
ment is learned. Pace is learned by 
running the quarter mile at a set 
time of 75-80 seconds, then the dis- 
tance is increased to the half mile 
at about 2:30-2:45 minutes, then the 
three-quarter mile at 4:00 minutes, 
and finally a 5:30-6:00 minute mile. 

Since running is simply a series of 
falling strides, correct technique 
should be taught early and daily, stres- 
sing relaxed running, ball heel foot- 
landing, the relaxed ankle, and the 
forward knee-drop which produce the 
falling stride. 

Ten or fifteen minutes daily should 
be spent instructing the squad on 
correct techniques, care of the legs 
and the feet, and general factors of 
training. 

To develop interest in cross coun- 
try it is best for a group of boys of 
the same ability to work out together, 
having a fast and a slow group in 
each team if necessary. 

The most experienced runner of 
the group should act as pace-maker 
with the instruction that no one is 
to pass him or engage in racing prac- 
tice. 

Another traditional event at Wis- 
consin is the Annual Turkey Day 
race run on Tuesday before Thanks- 
giving. Members of the varsity team 
are not eligible to compete in this 
race. The prizes are a turkey for 
first, a goose for second, a rooster 
for third, a duck for fourth, a chick- 
en for fifth, and an egg for last. 
These are contributed to provide the 
meat course for the annual cross- 
country team banquet. Former let- 
termen provide the rest of the meal. 

Coaches and athletes should plan 
their season training program. Much 
preliminary work of alternate jog- 
ging, walking, and easy running 1s 
needed early. Each year I write all 
varsity team candidates on August 1 
asking them to start easy training by 
working out two or three times a 
week on some golf course or turf so 
that when they report at school in 
the middle of September they can 
stay up with the squad at the twelve 
minute two-mile pace without over- 
exerting. 

In making out the season’s sched- 
ule I think it is well to shorten, (by 
mutual agreement) the distances of 
the early races and gradually in- 
crease the distance to the standard 
four-mile length as the season ad- 
vances. 

In selecting the team for each meet, 





a good plan to follow is to consider 
the first five who finished in the 
previous meet as automatically qual- 
ified. The others stand trial on Wed- 
nesday for the sixth and seventh 
places on the team. 

The symptoms of over-work must 
be carefully watched. They are loss 
of weight, loss of running form, a 
general feeling of fatigue and a 
dwindling desire for competition. 
The best remedy is a three- or four- 
day rest. 

We, as coaches, can increase spec- 
tator interest in the sport by staging 
our meets better. A good announcer 


can bring the race to the spectators . 


while it is in progress by the use of 
a station-to-station telephone, or, bet- 
ter still, the use of a “walkie talkie”’ 
radio set attached to a loud speaker 
at the finish line. The official re- 
sults should always be furnished to 
the press immediately following the 
meet, giving the order of the finish 
and the time made by each contest- 
ant. 


Equipment 


Because this is an autumn sport the 
participants should dress warmly. It 
is well to protect the head, hands, 
neck, and arm pits. Failure to do 
this is often the reason for catching 
cold. Equipment should consist of 
track suit, sweat clothes, and two 
pairs of cross country shoes (short 
spikes 3/8”). One pair should be for 
practice, the other for racing. A cot- 
ton jersey with quarter-length sleeves 
should be worn under a sleeveless 
wool jersey. 

The most important part of the 
equipment are shoes. They should 
fit comfortably—not too tight. Uppers 
should be light and flexible, soles 
fairly stiff with plenty of width un- 
der the toes. The heels should be 
broad to help to keep the foot steady. 
A quarter-inch crepe rubber heel is 
advisable so as to bring the heel on 
a level with the sole of the foot. 
There is danger of breaking down 
the arches in running without heels. 
It is also advisable to wear heavy 
woolen socks for practice as they 
protect the feet. It is also well to 
use a tannic acid or benzoin solution 
to toughen the feet. Light wool or 
cotton socks may be worn for racing. 

The kind of physique a good cross 
country man has may vary widely. 
There have been champions with a 
great variety of builds. What makes 
a great runner is not revealed until 
he is seen in action. 

A cross-country man should possess 
strength and a fair amount of speed 


(Continued on page 80) 
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California students light their own football field 








successful, up-to-date floodlighting on a modest scale. The entire cost was 
carried by the students and a friend of the school. Impressed by the 
undergradvates’ enthusiasm, the Board of Education increased the field's 
seating capacity to handle the much larger crowds at night. 

Uniform illumination, free from glare, is provided by the G-E L-69 
floodlight. Installation was simple—planned, ordered, and executed as 


a standard G-E “144” lighting system. 


Free Plans Available—tThis is “the book” that con- 
tains 38 complete floodlighting plans for sports and 
recreation. One is the “144” lighting system used at 
Witter Field—144 G-E floodlights on six 80-foot steel 
poles—complete with a list of all material required 
down to conérete and paint. Among other plans are 
tennis courts, volleyball and 12- to 48-lamp softball 
fields. Ask for it as GET-1284, 


Witter Field at the Piedmont, California, high school is an example of 


The Sports-light—tThis is the floodlight used at 
Witter Field—G.E.’s L-69. It gives more light per 
unit, more light per watt, is easier to install and 
cheaper to maintain than any other comparable 
unit. It's so good that four major-league parks 
use it, so economical that it’s the favorite for sand- 
lot softball. Bulletin GEA-4835 gives complete 
description and prices. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The Athletic Institute proudly presents a pictorial review of some of its current major 


projects illustrative of its far-reaching program, which has as its sole objective the 
advancement of athletics, physical education and recreation in America. 
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najorgW ithout profit, these and other projects are conducted as a national service by The 
. thelfinstitute. Detailed information regarding any specific Institute activity or project will 
be furnished upon request to The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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be members of The Athletic Institute have never sought any credit or public mention for their 
pport of The Institute’s program. An ever-increasing interest in our work however, has created 
demand for knowledge of our supporters. It is with pride, therefore, that we publish here 

honor list of Athletic Institute contributors. 


Carton Compeony, Chicago, Ill. 
net Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
y Felt Compeny, Albany, WN. Y. 
ican Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Americon Fork G Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
ican Lawn Tennis, New York, N. Y. 
ican Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
ican Thread Co., Chicago, Ill. 
r and Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Athletic Journal, Chicago, III. 
5. Barnes G Co., New York, N. Y. 
tt-Landon Web Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Berkner Co., New York, N. Y. 
Bike Web Co., Chicago, lil. 
Life, New York, N. Y. 
s Shoe Manufacturing Co., Philedelphia, Pa. 
wick-Batke-Collender Co., Chicago, Iif. 
Burke Golf Co., Newark, Ohio 
Spinning Co., Rochelle, Iii. 
i States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
go Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Semuel Coane, Philadel 
erse Rubber Co., Chicago, II! 
i Forge Co., Chicago, Ill. 
nd Line Co., Cortiand, N. Y. 
s O. Cox Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kans. 
Fastener Corp., New York, p 
a-City Radio, Inc., New York, N. Y 


B. Devidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich, 


eer G Son, Albany, N. Y. 
& Aimy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, II. 
> Tire and Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 
je: ., Chicago, II. 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Iii. 
Feise Co., Narberth, Pe. 
Novelty Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 
ond Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 
General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
al Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
raft, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
om, Chicago, Iii. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
bong | Mfg. Co., St. Lowis, Mo. 
ros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 
'z-Mason, inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Jordan Co., Tolede, Ohio 


Henna Monufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
Harvard Specialty Mfa. Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
HM. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mess. 

James Heddon’ s, D giec, Mich. 
Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Horton Bristol Sales Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Alen Howard, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 





Hughes-Consolidated-Gihon, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, itl. 

ivory System, Peabody, Ma 


ss. 
The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, WN. Y. 


Jones & Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y. 
Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. J. 

Lecon Woolen Mills, Chicago, II. 

Lemkin Leather Co., Chicago, Ii. 

A. C. Lewrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 

The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y. 

MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

a Golf, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Marba System, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 

Martin & Martin, Chicago, !1. 

Frank J. McKenne Athletic Equipment Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

McLeaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, NM. Y. 

The Meyercord Co., Chicago, Il. 

Monarch Leether Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Moneco Co., New Hoven, Conn. 

Montgomery Ward, Chicago, III. 

Nationa! Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. 

National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 

hethemal Ehastelaat BA fecturers Assn., New 


York, N. Y. 

National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 
iM., representing all its sporting goods 
dealer members. 

Notional Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lec, Wis. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Nonpereil Menufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





The 0. C. Menufacturing Co., Little Falls, N. J. 

The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ade, Ohio 

Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 

Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mess. 

A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadeiphic, Pa. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., (Division of Cullum & 
Boren Co.), Dellies, Texes 

Hans Rees’ Sons, inc., New York, N. Y. 


* Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, Mass. 


The Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp., Cincinnati, Ohice 

A. H. Ross G Sons Co., Chicago, Iii. 

Send Kaiting Mills Co., Chicago, Hit. 

Sewyer Tanning Co., Napa, Celif. 

Edwin J. Schoettie Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scholastic Magazines, New York, N. Y. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Sears, Roebuck G Co., Chicago, Iii. 

The Shingle Leather éo., Camden, N. J. 

R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Alfoona, Pe. 

Ed. W. Simon Co., New York, N. Y. 

Williem Skinner G Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, Ale, 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New York, N. ¥ 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sport, New York, N. Y. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 

The Springfield Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

H. Swoboda & Son, Inc., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Textile Yorn Co., Chicago, lil. 

Union Welt Corp., Chicago, lil. 

United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, Ili. 

Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iii. 

Virginia Rubetex Div. Great Americen in- 
ustries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicego, Ill. 

Wilton Sales Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. F. Work G Sons, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worthington Ball Co., Elyrie, Ohio 


e: Besides the above listed sustaining members, The Athletic Institute also has an associate 
imbership list comprised of a considerable number of sporting goods dealers, geographically spread 
throughout the United States. Space does not allow listing of these dealers individually. 
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T is the task of the coach to build 

a team that will play good basket- 
ball. We cannot hope for that team 
to be any better than their ability in 
performing the fundamentals of the 
game. The high school coach must 
work with the slow boy, the awkward 
boy, the boy with undesirable habits 
—all in all he has a real building task. 
He must develop these boys and yet 
keep the boy keenly interested in the 
game and in his own achievement. 

I am confident that the best way 
to teach fundamentals to boys is 
through a well-planned system of 
drills. First of all, these drills should 
be chosen carefully. Of course, we 
want to use the ones that will correct 
the defects of fundamentals in the 
individual. Second, I find it helpful 
to choose drills that will conform to 
the system which the coach plans to 
use as his basic style of play. Third, 
the drills must consist of such variety 
that the boys are always eager to en- 
gage in them. By all means the ele- 
ment ‘of competition should be in- 
jected into the drills. This will pro- 


mote a desire to excel on the player's 
part. He will be getting fun from 
his work, he will be learning team 
play, and he will be developing his 
individual ability. 

A coach must keep in mind the 
physical condition of his players. I 
have seen my teams go stale at a 





DDIE MATTHEWS played basketball! at 

Goodson High School, Bolivar High 
School, and the Southwest Baptist Junior 
College—all in Missouri. He studied bas- 
ketball with Andy J. McDonald at South- 
west Missouri State College. During his 
four years at Buffalo his teams have won 
113, lost 22. His B teams have won 60, 
lost 6. Last season his team won the state 
title in Missouri. 











certain period of the playing season, 
usually near the end of the season 
when the sub-regional and regional 
tournaments are held. The proper 
use of drills will prevent this from 
happening. I believe in using drills 
well over one-half or two-thirds of 


By EDDIE MATTHEWS 
Basketball Coach, Buffalo, Missouri, High School 


Fundamentals and Drills 


By ERNEST G. NEIPP 
Basketball Coach, New Britain, Connecticut, High School j 


B preee was a time when the bas- 
ketball coach gathered his can- 
didates about him, selected tentative 
teams and through scrimmages 
brought about his first team. It is 
only of comparatively recent years 
that the basketball coach has seen the 
wisdom of developing certain skills 
through the proper application of 
fundamentals. 

There is no short-cut to the proper 
execution of movements on the bas- 
ketball court. Skills and the proper 
use of those skills can only be the 
result of many hours of intelligent 
practice. 

The drilling on fundamentals in 
each practice period definitely pre- 
sents a challenge to the coach. It is 
this phase of the game that may easily 
become a “grind.” The coach must 
present his basic drills in such a man- 
ner as to make them interesting. The 
development of competitive spirit 
with outward expressions of cheering 
team mates on will go a long way 
toward making the daily practice ses- 
sions stimulating and productive. 


54 


Some fundamental skills for bas- 
ketball that experts generally agree 
on are: shooting, passing, catching, 
dribbling and jumping. I have not 
attempted to list these skills in order 
of their importance. There is no a- 
greement among coaches as to which 
skill is the most important. Pro- 





RNEST G. NEIPP has completed his sec- 

ond year at New Britain after having 
been away from coaching for a number 
of years. His ‘47-48 team reached the 
semifinals of the state tournament and 
his ‘48-’49 team emerged the winner. His 
team was defeated for the New England 
title by one point. 











ficiency in all phases should lead to 
many games being chalked up in the 
win column. 

There are no certain drills to a- 
chieve the ends desired and so the 
logical thing to do is to use those 
drills that will fit into one’s own style 
or pattern of play. There have been 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The New MacGregor Goldsmith Official M5G 
Intercollegiate Football is perfectly balanced for 
greater sureness and greater accuracy in ball 
handling, kicking and passing. The leather in the 
M5G Intercollegiate is scientifically tanned and 
waterproofed by a newly developed process. 
From every standpoint, the MacGregor Goldsmith 
Official M5G Intercollegiate Football is truly a 


piece of precision equipment, designed to give 
to the game the utmost in passing efficiency; the 
utmost in ball handling and the highest degree of 
kicking proficiency. Throw a new MSG on the field 
and ask your boys what they think of it. 


Prva ce a ached Mache} Rhy tha Bel te 
New York 


Cincinnati Chicago _ Los Angeles 


THE MSG FITS THE “T” or} 
JUST THE THING FOR THE “SINGLE WING” 























Eddie Matthews Cont. 


the practice period. The strain of 
competition, and practice scrimmage 
is sure to take the razor edge off the 
squad sooner or later during the 
season. 

Our high school team last year 
played a total of 38 games, 20 of 
which were in tournament competi- 
tion, and our players reached their 
individual peaks during the state 
tournament play. We believe this was 
the result of our use of drills and 
* practicing fundamentals. We _prac- 
ticed and used drills every practice 
session of the entire season. 

There are many different kinds of 
drills. The most useful and most help- 
ful ones are not the most difficult. 
The good, simple drills are the best, 
especially for high school boys. Each 
drill has one or more fundamental 
that should be taught. The athlete 
should never be permitted to just 
half way complete his proper move- 
ment. The coach should insist and 














see to it that each fundamental is 
properly executed. 

Our squad last year was typical of 
most high school squads. We had boys 
that needed to learn to pivot, fake, 
dribble, pass, etc. The following drills 
were used in our practice. 


Pepper Basketball: We use this 
drill to prevent fumbling and to de- 
velop the wrist action of our post 
men. Two balls should be used. X1 
passes the ball to either X2, X3, or 
X4 and at the same time X2 passes 
the second ball to X1. This provides 
much ball-handling and teaches the 
boys how to catch and pass the ball 
fast. The “pepper” man, X1, should 
pass the ball in the air; the other men 
use bounce passes. This prevents the 
balls from hitting each other (Dia- 
gram |). 

We use the drill shown in Diagram 
’ to develop footwork in the dribble. 
To make a competitive drill of it we 
use two lines and run it as a relay, 
particularly when the coach is de- 
sirous of improving the speed of his 
dribblers. 

The drill shown in Diagram 4 is 
used primarily to teach pivoting. The 
squad members should be lined up 
in two lines such as line O and line 
X. A is a feeder, and B is a dummy 
guard. X1 drives toward B, receives 
the ball from A directly in front of 
B. X1 catches the ball with both feet 
off the floor. As he comes down in 
front of B he pivots on his left foot 
all the way around and feeds the ball 
to Ol who is breaking for a lay-up 
shot. X1 takes the rebound, passes to 
A and then continues to the back 
of the O line. Ol continues to the 
rear of the X line. 

We make extensive use of basket- 
ball golf (shown in Diagram 5) to 
develop our set shooting. 

The drill shown in Diagram 6 pro- 
vides shooting, pivoting, and timing 
practice. X drives in for a shot; Ol 
rebounds from the opposite lane and 
passes out to X2 in the circle. X2, 
who was behind the shooter, has cut 
over to the circle to receive the pass 
from Ol. He og and passes to the 
man cutting from the opposite lane 
(O02). X3 then rebounds, passes to 
O3 in the circle. O3 pivots and passes 
to X4 who is cutting, etc. Each man 
continues to the line on the opposite 
side of the court after he handles the 
ball. 


The drill shown in Diagram 7 is an 
all court warm-up and an excellent 
conditioner. X1 and X2 have the ball. 
They dribble in for set-up shots, then 
continue to the opposite side of the 
court and on to the opposite end of 
court where they rebound for some 
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other shooter. X3 and X4 rebound 
the shots made by X1 and X2 at their 
respective goals, then pass the ball 
to the next man behinca the shooter 
which they rebounded from. X3 and 
X4 then continue to the opposite 
side of the court and on to the op- 
posite end of the court where they 
enter the shooting lines. This drill 
provides plenty of running and shoot- 
ing practice. 


We feel that the three-man weave, 
shown in Diagram 8, has tremendous 
value as a conditioner and developer 
of footwork while moving fast. All 
types of passes such as bounce, push, 
shovel, etc., should be used to de- 
velop the passing and catching game. 
We like to break up the monotony of 
the drill by working in a lay-up shot 
at the far end of the court with the 
resultant practice in gaining control 
of the ball as it comes off the back- 
board. At the starting end a lay-up 
shot is used with the next threesome 
taking the rebound. 

For speed in dribbling we use the 
drill shown in Diagranf 9, often using 
three or more groups. At the opposite 
end of the court the dribbler must 
shoot until he makes the shot before 
starting back. As this drill is primarily 
to develop speed in dribbling we have 
found that the best way to prohibit 
jumping the gun, so to speak, at the 
time of the exchange is to have the 
dribbler roll the ball through the 
legs of the boys in his line to the 
last man, who then becomes the drib- 
bler. The man who just finished the 
dribble assumes a position at the front 
of the line. This drill also provides 
plenty of knee bending which is good 
conditioning for the legs and backs. 
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Official in size, weight, shape and performance, 
Pennsylvania Championship Footballs handle dry, 
rain or shine... provide new sure-grip, all-weather 
confidence for passers, punters and runners alike. 
Perfectly-balanced and precision-made, they per- 
form flawlessly ... retain their shape and liveliness 
game after game... season after season. For fewer 
fumbles and more wins, play Pennsylvania Footballs. 


Here's Pennsylvania's new football skill book 
for varsity men and scrubs alike. Written by 
experts, it's FREE wherever Pennsylvania Athletic 
goods are sold. 
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THE ALL-STAR GAME 





By DON HEAP 


Backfield Coach 
Northwestern University 


The first six diagrams are All-Star 
plays. Diagram | is a veer-buck out- 
side tackle while Diagram 2 is a 
companion play, a veer-buck inside 
tackle. Diagram 3 is a quarterback 
keep play with the quarterback driv- 
ing off tackle. Diagram 4 starts out 
the same way but the quarterback 
laterals to the halfback. Diagram 5 
is a jump pass to the end while 
Diagram 6 is a counter play. 

The remaining eight diagrams are 
plays used by the Eagles. The sev- 
enth diagram is the play Van Buren 





























used to sweep end for the first score. 
Diagram 8 is a veer inside tackle. 
Diagram 9 is a fake sweep and quar- 
terback sneak with a trap on the 
tackle. The Eagles surprised the All 
Stars by running a few plays from 
the split T. Diagram 10 is from the 
split IT with the end out and the 
halfback in motion. This same play 
is run with the right halfback in 
motion and the toss is made to the 
left halfback. Diagram 11 is the 
Thompson to Pihos pass used re- 
peatedly against the All Stars. Dia- 
gram 12 is another pass play to Pihos 
which scored. Thompson fakes a toss 
out on a quick sweep. Diagram 13 
is a split T play used against a goal- 
line defense for a score and Dia- 
gram 14 is the Eagles’ counter play. 
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Spot © Bilt Football Shoes with 





ROUND CLEAT OBLONG CLEAT 
the exclusive, patented 


. Compresso-Lock Cleat 
Attachment, can be equipped 


with either round or oblong 





cleats. Coaches who have 




















equipped their squad with BURRS. MTT YET 
oblong cleats report a marked 
: ” 1] incH 1 INCH 
reduction in knee and ankle The round cleat has a much narrower tread, Oblong Cleats provide nearly ¥2" wider tread, 
~ which provides a less stable footing. —_ eee wane Meme nd — Ss 
injuries, due to the greater po ell. — eel camaro ps 


stability these cleats afford ROUND CLEATS : OBLONG CLEATS 


without loss of traction. Equip 
your SPOT © BILT shoes with 
OBLONG cleats. Guard against ays ay 


The narrow tread of the round cleat has more Oblong cleats provide the solid footing line- 


knee and ankle injuries! 





*Patent Nos. 276887 and 2098468 tendency to rock and disturb the equilibrium men must have for driving power; less 
of kicker or passer—may result in strain on strain on knee and ankle; less tendency to 
ankle and knee. “lock” in heavy turf with the possibility of 


twisting knees or ankles when pivoting. 
Ne Cempresse-Lock Detachable Cleat, reund or oblong, has ever come off on the playing field! 
Ask your SPOT © BILT Dealer for complete information about COMPRESSO-LOCK Obleng Cleats! 


SPOT°BILT, INC. 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD., ° CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
Since 1895 makers of the finest in athletic shoes 
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An Intramural Program 
for the Small High School 


By JOHN E. CALLERY 
Coach, Bordentown, New Jersey, High School 


HE ONE OUTSTANDING de- 

ficiency in <!! small schools is the 
lack of personnel to conduct after- 
school activities for the pupils. This 
results in a meager program for the 
non-varsity pupil. When the physical 
educator is also the coach his after- 
noons are devoted to this duty and 
he cannot supervise an intramural 
program except by remote control. It 
is for this type of situation that the 
following program was devised. 

The small school has certain ad- 
vantages not found in the larger 
school and these should be considered 
in developing a program. Some of 
the advantages are: (a) the small en- 
rollment makes it possible for all boys 
interested in varsity sports to take 
part. In most cases the coach is so 
hard-pressed for man power that he 
retains as many candidates as he can 
uniform. This leaves a somewhat 
homogeneous group for intramural 
participation and eliminates the need 
for elaborate systems of “weighing” 
the strength of teams. (b) The school 
is usually located in a suburban or 
rural area and has easy access to open 
fields and playing areas. (c) In some 
situations it is possible to conduct 
activities in several adjacent com- 
munities by dividing the leagues into 
two or more sections. (d) The small- 
er groups do not overtax the capaci- 
ties of community facilities; such as 
bowling. alleys etc. (e) All boys are 
well acquainted. By using these ad- 
vantages the small school can offer 
as complete an intramural program 
as its larger and better-staffed counter- 
parts. 


Organization 


Every boy in the school is a mem- 
ber of an intramural sporting club. 
He remains in this club throughout 
his school career and does not change 
to any other group. Approximately 
thirty boys makes the most satisfac- 
tory size club and the number of 
clubs will vary as to the size of the 
schools. An even number of clubs 
(4, 6, 8) facilitates scheduling and 
prevents having one team idle. Each 
club is a complete unit, within itself 
and competes with every other club 


in all activities throughout the school | 
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year on a simulated intercollegiate 
basis. New students or incoming 
Freshmen are divided by the club 
managers early in the fall and are 
notified of their club .assignment. 
After being notified of his assign- 
ment the new man may make one 
change in clubs providing he has the 
written consent of the managers of 
the two clubs involved. The new 
men can be divided .at a meeting of 
the managers or, at a meeting of all 
new men, where the managers select 
one man at a time in rotation. 


Duties of Club Officials 


Manager: He is elected annually by 
members of each club. He has full 
charge of the activities of his group 
and appoints assistant managers, 
coaches, captains, etc., as needed. His 
position is that of a director of ath- 
letics. 

Coach: He is appointed by the club 
manager for a definite sport. He may 
be a player or a non-playing member 
of the team. Varsity players, who are 
ineligible to compete in intramurals 
in the same sport in which they play 
on the school varsity, make excellent 
coaches. 

Captain: He is elected by the team 
selected to represent the club in a 
given sport (basketball, etc.). He must 
be a player and is responsible for 
having a complete team ready to play 
as scheduled. He also fills out a re- 
port of the contest and turns it in 
to the league official. 

Others: Some clubs have secretaries, 
publicity agents, scorer, etc. Club re- 
cords are not official but may serve 
as a check in doubtful cases. 


Boys’ Leaders Club 


The backbone of this program is 
the “Boys’ Leaders Club”. This group 





OHN E. CALLERY graduated from 

New Jersey State Teachers College 
in 1935 and took his master's degree in 
education at Rutgers in 1941. He has 
taught and coached at Bordentown, New 
Jersey, High Schpo] since 1935. 











meets regularly during the activities 
period and is the governing body or 
executive board of the intramural 
program. They appoint the league 
presidents for each league (bowling 
league, volleyball league, etc.) arrange 
schedules, promote new activities, and, 
in general, relieve the instructor of 
nearly all details in connection with 
the program. They are all members 
of various sporting clubs and act as 
liaison between the clubs and the 
governing body. The membership of 
this club is. open. to all boys but they 
must take an active part in the work 
of the club or they are dropped from 
the roll. 

The league presidents; as appointed 
by the leaders group, have charge of 
a definite sport. It is their respon- 
sibility to arrange for officials, secure 
equipment, scorebooks, scorers, etc. 
They may select other boys to assist 
them in their duties. 


Point System 


Two point systems are maintained. 
One for sporting club standings and 
one for individual pupil records. All 
points are accumulated and awards 
made at the end of the school year. 

Club Points are’ awarded as fol- 
lows: Team games: for each game or 
match played 10 points; for each 
game or match won, 5 points; for 
each game or match forfeited, minus 
10 points; for each championship 
won, 10 points. Individual activity 
points: for each contestant, | point; 
member winning first place, 5 points, 
second, 3 points, third, 1 point. In 
addition each club is awarded 5 
points for each member of their club 
that plays on a varsity team. 

Pupil Points are awarded as fol- 
lows: Team games: for each game 
played, 5 points; individual activities; 
for each event or match, 2 points: 
for winning first, 5 points, second, 3 
points, third | point. Bonus points 
are awarded: to managers, 10 points, 
league presidents, 10 points, captains 
and coaches, 5 points. 


Awards 


A. The sporting club accumulating 
the greatest number of points dur- 
ing the entire year is awarded the 
Kiwanis Championship Trophy. 

B. The sporting club winning a 
league championship in any sport is 
awarded a small homemade plywood 
plaque on which the sport and the 
names of the winning team members 
are burned. These plaques are fast- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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EVERY RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN !I18S TESTED ?. 


Tested for. 


SCRATCH RESISTANCE 






This standard test 
employs lead pen- 
cils of varing de- 
grees of hardness. 
The resilient Seal- 
O-San surface 
ylelids, but does not 
scratch or break 
under pressure. 


Seal-O-San Floor in the Memorial Auditorium, Burlington, Vermont 
THAT’S WHY 


SEAL:-O-SAN. 


SOLVES THE MULTI-PURPOSE FLOOR PROBLEM 


When your gym floor is used as a community gathering place or as the scene of a school 
dance, dirt and grime are bound to be carried onto the floor. It takes a tough, pene- 
trating sealer to produce a finish that will stand the gaff and remain in condition for bas- 
ketball. Seal-O-San can take it. It sinks deep into the cells and seals the finish against 
dirt and moisture. Most important of all, it’s slip-proof. Protect your floors this season 
and every with e ical, easy-to-apply Seal-O-San. Write for full details! 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Ind. > Toronto 


Please send [|] Facts on Seal-O-San, [| Basketball Coaches’ Digest, [] Shot 
Charts Booklet. Booklets sent free to coaches; all others pay 25¢ per copy. 


NAME INSTITUTION 
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COACHING AIDS E——] 





CITY TAT 
Coaches’ Digest Shot Charts STATE 
Check () for facts on preparing your floor for dances to provide maximum protection. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


McARTHUR SCHOOL TOWELS! 


Start the school year right with new towels . . . and your best buy 
for economy, quality and long wear is McArthur School Towels. . . 
the choice of schools from coast to coast. All towels in McArthur’s 
complete line are available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Your school, 
your students, your budget will benefit from McArthur towels. We 
suggest that you ORDER NOW. 


SUPER-GYMS AND SUPER-TURKS ... 

McArthur Super-Turks (ribbed on one side, terry on the other) and 
Super-Gyms (full ribbed construction) are the finest quality school tow- 
els obtainable, yet they're the most economical because of low cost-per- 
use. Their amazing tensile strength—136 Ibs. per square inch—means 
long life—an av of 350 to 500 launderings. You get all these fea- 
tures. Triple-twi two-ply s... full 20”’x40” standard shrunk 
size . . . side color stripe for identification . . . weight 6 lbs. per dozen 
for economic laundry. PLUS—McArthur’s free towel repair service. 
School names in either block or script weaving. For the very best in 
school towels . . . it's McArthur Super-Gyms and Super-Turks. 


RED EDGE TOWELS... 

The medium price towel in the McArthur line. Full 20’x40” ribbed 
construction . . . extra heavy selvage edges . . . average life of 175 
launderings . . . extra strength with medium weight. For the best in 
this price class . . . look for the Red Edge. 

NO. 62 TURKISH TOWELS... 


Special quality white ribbed towels . . . 20”x40” shrunk size . . . weigh 
5 1/4 Ibs. per dozen and have an average life of 150 to 175 uses. 
School name in lock stitch marking, choice of red, blue or green for 
a very small additional cost. 


POSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS8G88888288 


1 Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc. 
3 Baraboo, Wisconsin 


| Please send me complete information and prices on McArthur School Towels. 
« tame . 

Sie... 
H Address ri na at Rn SW PR Sd i AER AA 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


BARABOO WISCONSIN 











Straight T and Spin T 


(Continued from page 24) 


ments almost eliminate a pulling line- 
man. The Straight-T has a strong 
possibility of using big, tough, slow 
boys at guard. The guard stays in 
the line on practically all assignments 
while the Spin T guards must be fast 
and able to pull. 

VI. In the Straight T the quarter- 
back is an off-tackle threat. In the 
Spin T he can only run the ends 
in sweeps (Diagram 4). After fak- 
ing, his depth in the Spin T pre- 
vents this. 

VII. On wide plays from the 
Straight T the tackle is blocked and 
the end is fooled; in the Spin T, to 
do the same thing, the tackle is fooled 
and the end is blocked. This is due 
to the difference in the fakes of the 
two formations. In the Straight T 
the deception is at the line of scrim- 
mage for everyone but the defensive 
end who must be made to make a 
sudden choice between the halfback 
coming around for a lateral or the 
quarterback keeping off-tackle. With 
the ability to get another blocker 
out and by forcing a defensive tackle 
to play his position, the Spin T can 
two-time the end (Diagram 5). 
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DIAG. 5 
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In the prevention and 

treatment of athletic injuries, leading 
coaches, trainers and physicians 

rely on the supportive protection of 
ACE® Elastic Bandages. 


No training room should 

be without the new ACE Manual, 
“Aces in Action,” describing 

the proper bandaging of pulled 
tendons, charley-horse, tackle 






‘shoulder, linemen’s hands, sprained 
wrists and ankles, bruised 
ribs, strained elbows, wobbly knees 


and other athletic injuri¢s. 


4 : 
Send for your free copy | to 01 


CE COTTON NO 1 


all cotton/Alastic baridage 





/ 








/ 











INFORCED NO. 8 
cottor/elastic bandage reinforced with rubber 


“only B-D makes ACE ELASTIC BANDAGES” 





Address your request to Dept. 51-J 


BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 


FOOTBALL 
a great game 
from the beginning 


As far back at 1527, Gaelic football, 
played today with speed and action 
unmatched in modern collegiate games, 
was popular in Ireland. All the able- 
bodied men of a town would play against 
those of another, with teams often very 


unevenly matched in numbers. 


presented by 


A GREAT NAME 
IN FABRICS 


Kahnfast fabrics, too, are rugged and 
colorful—like the football players 
of yesterday and today. Ask for 

Kahnfast Fabrics, celebrated for looks 

and for performance, when you’re choosing 


uniforms for the team. 


444 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





VIII. The quarterback from the 
Straight T can block in many plays 
but the nature of the Spin T quarter- 
back’s duties prevent him from do- 
ing any blocking. The Straight T 
quarterback must be able to do many 
pivots, block, run, sneak, pass short, 
and be a good faker and ball-handler. 
The Spin T quarterback need only 
be able to sneak, do a few turns, and 
be a good passer, long and short. 

IX. The Straight-T quarterback, 
being closer to the line, can do just 
a little better faking with the ball. 





HINK COLEMAN is one of the lead- 

ing exponents of the Spin T. While 
coaching at Wentworth Military Academy 
in Missouri his teams won three junior 
college titles and one national champi 
ship. Before going to St. Mary's he 
coached at Phoenix College, also in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

















The quarterback in the Spin T must 
depend on his backs being better 
fakes — thus the burden is placed 
on all of the backs. Illustration 6 
shows a “quickie” from the Straight 
T. Illustration 7 shows the same 
play from the Spin T. Note the de- 
ception is farther back. In both, how- 
ever, the deception straight ahead 
is good. 

These are nine ways that the 
Straight T and Spin T differ. A 
coach will find many advantages us- 
ing either of these formation tech- 
niques, depending on the material 
at hand. 


Pass Defense 
(Continued from page 15) 


six against the T formation and 
single wing. Diagram 1 shows the way 
we tried to cover the T. 

The left halfback covers the man- 
in-motion. The safety slides over in 
front of the offensive right end. The 
fullback loosens to take the outside 
of two men with the safety taking 
the inside. 

With a flankered end and a man- 
in-motion, the right halfback takes 
the flanking end as shown in Dia- 
gram 2. The center takes the man- 
in-motion until he goes past the flank- 
ing end, in which case the right half- 
back will take him. The center will 
cover the inside of the two men or 
the man who waits. The right half- 
back will cover the deep outside of 
the two men. The safety will be used 
as a free agent to help out wherever 
the pass is thrown. 
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With the man-in-motion away from 
the flanker, the coverage (shown in 
Diagram 3) is essentially the same ex- 
cept that the fullback must cover 
the man-in-motion all the way. The 
safety is a free agent and should favor 


the side of motion. 

With a halfback flanker and a man 
in motion, (Diagram 4) the right half- 
back covers the flanker or the out- 
side man and the safety covers the 
end or the inside man. The fullback 
covers the man-in-motion. 

With a single-wing man in motion 
to the weak side, (Diagram 5) the 
wingback should be considered as a 
halfback flanker, in which case the 
left half would cover the outside man 
and the safety would cover the in- 
side man. On the other side, the 
center covers the man-in-motion or 
the outside man and the right half 
covers the end or the inside man. 
The above coverage would also hold 
true for the left half or quarterback 
in motion to the weak side. In other 
words, when the left half, fullback, 
or quarterback go in motion they 
are considered as second men out 
and therefore are covered by the line- 
backer. All this is based on consider- 
ing the wingback as a_ halfback 
flanker. 

With the wingback in motion (Dia- 
gram 6) it is just a matter of putting 
the flanker man in motion to bring 
about simple coverage. The right 
half moves out with the man-in- 
motion and takes the outside man; 
the safety moves over and takes the 
inside man. 


When a man goes in motion to 
the strong side (Diagram 7) the wing- 
back should be considered as a half- 
back flanker. The fullback should 
cover 
half should take the deep outside 


man between the end and the wing-| 


back, and the safety should .take the 
deep inside man. 


Results of the 
John T. Core 100 Club 


We have just received the results 
from John T. Core of his Five Star 
100 Club in which school boys “com- 
pete” in five events. The first five 
are: Bob Veitch, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, High School; Jack Little, 
Windsor, New York, Central School; 
C. Richards, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, Virginia; Mi- 
chael Murphy, Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
C. Johnson, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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There’s Still Time to Modernize Your Stadium 


With a FAIR PLAY Foothall Timer-Scoreboard 


Football is a fast-moving game, and it takes 
a fast-moving scoreboard to keep spectators “in 
the know.” That’s why you'll find so many FAIR 
PLAY Timer-Scoreboards in modern stadiums 
from coast to coast. The questions spectators 
want to know—(time left to play .. . score . 

downs . . . yards to go . . . quarters)—are 
readily answered in a glance at the Fair Play 
Figurgram. The large Fair Play Figurgram shown 
here is the ideal football scoreboard. Heavy 
aluminum alloy construction gives it ruggedness 


Ideal for Basketball 


Fair Play Figurgram—Model FF-1S. Elec- 
tric Clock flashes every second of play. 
Brilliant 9-inch block numerals can be 
seen from sharp angles. The 54” x 48” 
aluminum alloy cabinet weighs only 75 


pounds and is easily installed in any 


gym, arena or field house. g HO ME V SC} 


without excess weight. It is 22 feet long and 
9 feet high (without supports). Units are lighted 
with 25 watt FAIR PLAY SCORELITE bulbs to 
give brilliant numerals that can be easily seen 
from any point in the stadium, even at sharp 
angles. The Fair Play Figurgram is electrically 
operated by remote control and is 100% auto- 
matic. The lower panel of the board can be 
easily adapted to form a complete baseball 
scoreboard. 


. 
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The 27-inch clock and 9-inch scoring numer- 
als make. this Fair Play Deluxe a real 
crowd pleaser. More than 2,000 high 
schools and colleges use this popular Fair 


Play Figurgram. 


To insure delivery and installation before the football and basketball seasons arrive, 
write today for full information on the complete line of Fair Play Timer-Scoreboards. Com- 
plete information including newest circular and prices will be sent immediately without 


obligation. 


FAIR PLAY—The Choice of Champions Since 1934 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 


WEST DES MOINES, 


IOWA 
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Sports Officiating, Edited by Elmer 
D. Mitchell. Co-authors: Warren E. 
Smith, Robert J]. Antonacci, Earl N. 
Riskey, Howard C. Leibes. Published 
by A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc. 
New York. Four hundred seventy- 
six pages. 

The material in this book has been 
gathered from the varied experiences 
of five individuals to produce a much- 
desired book in the field of athletics. 

The authors investigate the place 
of each official and his relationship to 
the competent administration of an 
athletic contest. Each of the forty 
sports discussed includes a brief his- 
tory and information concerning the 
governing body. The authors conven- 
iently organize each official’s duties 
under the heading of Before the 
Game, During the Game, and After 
the Game, presenting only those rules 
which involve actual techniques. 

This well-illustrated volume of au- 
thoritative information places at the 
disposal of officials, instructors and 
coaches all the necessary techniques 
essential to competent officiating. 

It is an excellent text or reference 
for students majoring in physical ed- 
ucation and recreation, for instructors 
of intramural sports, and for anyone 
who conducts a sports program. 


Teaching Posture and Body Mechan- 
ics, by Ellen D. Kelly. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company. New 
York. Two hundred and twelve pages. 
$3.75. 

This is a textbook written for 
teachers, parents and physicians. It 
describes standards of body mechanics 
and includes the activities through 
which they may be taught to children 
of all ages. This text continues where 
theoretical “corrective” courses us- 
ually stop by presenting a preventive 
program adapted to typical school 
situations. 

For elementary teachers and parents 
the non-technical presentation and 
the indexing of games, stunts and 
exercises will facilitate selection of 
suitable activities for various situa- 
tions. 

The book is divided into three 
broad categories: The Importance of 
Good Body Mechanics; Planning the 
Posture Emphasis: and Posture and 
Body Mechanics Activities. The first 
category discusses the problem in 
teaching correct posture and the fac- 
tors influencing posture. The second 
section explains how a program of 
posture emphasis may be organized 
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in larger communities, how co-opera- 
tion between home-school-community 
may be achieved, and describes good 
body mechanics. 

The third section includes chap- 
ters on teaching fundamental skills, 
stunts and games for younger chil- 
dren and for grades 3-9, exercises 
for the gymnasium and the classroom, 
and many other teaching aids. 

The book is illustrated with both 
drawings and photographs. It is a 
well-written and well-organized text- 
book. 


Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches Digest. 
Published by the Huntington Lab 
oratories Incorporated, Huntington, 
Indiana. Free to all coaches and ath- 
letic instructors. All others, 25c. 


This is the famous Huntington 
basketball annual which contains a 
wealth of information for the coach. 
Thirty-one famous authors are repre- 
sented including Bud Foster, Cliff 
Wells, Adolph Rupp and many oth- 
ers. Details on fundamentals and ad- 
vanced training techniques are fully 
illustrated by diagrams and photo- 
graphs. 

We are proud of the fact that sev- 
enteen of the articles in the Digest 
originally appeared in the Athletic 
Journal. 


The Kinesiology of Corrective Exer- 
cise, by Gertrude Hawley. Published 
by Lea & Febiger. Philadelphia. One 
hundred ninety-two pages. Illustrated. 
$3.75. 

This book provides the essential 
knowledge of human anatomy and 
physiology, and of kinesiology and 
physics. Anyone who specializes in the 
field of corrective exercise will find 
this book helpful. The author offers 
the special training needed to recog- 
nize faulty growth and definite mal- 
functioning, and shows how to ameli- 
orate such conditions. 

For the second edition the book has 
been revised. New exercises have been 
added for the shoulders and feet. 


Guidance Workers’ Preparation, by 
Clifford P. Froehlich and Helen E. 
Spivey. Published by the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 

This is a directory of the guidance 
courses offered at the colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
Such courses as Basic Guidance, Un- 
derstanding the Individual, Tests and 





Measurements, Occupational Infor- 
mation, Counseling, Group Guidance, 
Mental Hygiene and Related Psychol- 
ogy Courses are included in the direc- 
tory. 


The Handbook on Hammer Throw- 
ics, by Raymond H. Greenleaf. Pub- 
lished by Raymond H. Greenleaf. 
Twenty pages. 

This is a pamphlet about the art 
of hammer throwing written for stu- 
dents and Track and Field enthus- 
iasts. The author begins by sketch- 
ing the history of the sport and Kist- 
ing the Olympic champions in the 
event. 

Subsequent chapters discuss the 
regulations, the start, the preliminary 
swings, the spin, the throw, the rules 
for hammer throwing, the mental ap- 
proach and a suggested schedule to 
follow in training. 


The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Physical Education, by Edward 
F. Voltmer and Arthur A. Esslinger. 
Second edition. Published by Apple- 
ton - Century -Crofts, Incorporated. 
New York. Four hundred and nine- 
teen pages. $3.50. 

The authors consider the goal of 
physical education to be “primarily 
education rather than health or exer- 
cise in themselves.” The book begins 
with the basic problems in the organi- 
zation and administration of physical 
education and moves along to con- 
sider the many phases of this work. 

A partial list of the chapter head- 
ings includes: The Relationship of 
Physical Education To General Edu- 
cation, Aims and Objectives of Phy- 
sical Education. Administrative Poli- 
cies and Activities, School Health Ed- 
ucation, Interschool Athletics, Intra- 
mural Athletics, Physical Education 
Class Detail, The Purchase and Care 
of Equipment. 


Athletic Memory Book, prepared and 
published by Westley Lauritsen, Ath- 
letic Book Publisher, 723 Sixth Street 
N. E., Faribault, Minnesota. $1.00 
This book serves as a record of 
the student’s athletic experiences. It 
is made up in the form of a record 


. book with space provided for foot- 


ball, basketball, baseball, track and 
miscellaneous sports. Under each 
sport there is space provided for such 
things as the name of the coach, as- 
sistant coach, athletic director, cap- 
tain et al.; the date of the game, op- 
ponent, where played, score and the 
squad. Opposite each page there is 
Space to paste photographs or clip- 


pings. 
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= Functional Football, by John Da- 
ae Grosa. Revised edition. Published by IMPORTANT NEWS FOR 
ol- A. S. Barnes and Company. New 
ec- ry Three hundred forty pages. FOOTBALL COACHES! 
This is a sound book on funda- 
sain, mentals and the more advanced tech- 
sb- niques of modern football. There is 
“af not a single phase of the many of- EN ‘@ fe Ke) PA ; D A 
in id fensive and defensive skills that is 
overlooked. 
oni The book has been brought up-to- 
und date by a thorough revision — includ- 
—_ ing a full treatment of the T forma- 
ch- tion. New material has been intro- 
ast- duced on offensive and defensive = 
the tactics and play cycles, and all the FI LMS! e 
operations necessary in the construc- 
the tion and proper execution of various | 
ary plays. 
les 
ap- New Improved Americanized Judo, 
to Volumes I and II, by Paul W. Sharp. Supervised by 
Improved Judo, Incorporated, P. O. 
Box 7355 — Station L. Los Angeles, NORMAN SPER 
California. Both volumes $2.50. Each 
=a volume $1.50 if bought separately in collaboration with e 
ard Volume I is for beginners, volume BALL-HANDLING IN FOOTBALL 
per II for advanced students. Seventy-one ANDY KERR 
se} complete lessons and over 1200 action eh ee. 
a hotographs completely analyze Judo ‘ 
ae ae ier doves ieestiaitat nF it. Here are three EBFilms on Ball- 
of Volume I explains the basic holds handling, Blocking, and Tackling 
and fundamentals while volume II ; . 
rily presents a number of hard, vicious iit Belp ues one - —— 
cer- throws and methods of defense tant fundamentals quicker, easier, 
ns against weapons such as a gun, knife more thoroughly. 
ini- or club. 
ical In them you have the football 
fs svt aeaaneee Book. Published by mastery of Andy Kerr plus the spe- 
5 Wells Publishing Company, Leonia, P 4 : . 
om New Jersey. 75c 4s $0.60 cial ei skill of saseical . 8 BLOCKING IN FOOTBALL 
my These score books provide space to to quicken your coaching and 
hy- record every play. The line-ups of strengthen your techniques. 
oli: both teams are placed on one page. 
Ed- The running score record is in the Slow-motion and stop-motion 
soni middle of the page for easy access. make fast plays easy to follow... 
foie Necessary records are before the scor- , : 
eit er at all times. The opposite page close-ups and animated lines ham- 
has a diagram for scoring the posi- mer home every important detail. 
tion from which shots are made. . : 
With these films you can instruct 
and several squads together, leaving 
ae HI-QUALITY — LOW PRICE — time for actual practice. Indi- 
0 vidual players can run the films for TACKLING IN FOOTBALL 
of Fully Processed their own “skull practice.” : 
| ee Cong mm mney: Cong These EBFilms will help you Plan now to order 
. = e Mm? EBFilms on Basketball - 
~~ Heavyweight Sweatshirts teach sound football principles re- Three superb coaching site every 
ih __ (gray) $1 5 00 gardless of system—whether you gr i 3 
uch ech aces coach grammar school or college KETBALL. Order from your EBFilme 
as rn Sean. ae elevens. Be sure to see them. » 
=p’ Write For Descriptive Circular 
op- 2 
the AJAX ATHLETIC EQUIP. CORP. 
pias 41 Morgan Ave. 
lip- BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. my 
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It’s back to school for 
thousands of coaches 
and athletic directors 
in high schools, col- 

and universities 
throughout the United 


States ... back to an- 


other year of molding 
and shaping the charac- 
ters of millions of 
America’s youth. From 
MARBA, best wishes 
for a most successful 
year! 


Toward that end, you are 
cordially invited to call 
upon the expert services of 
MARBA for the recondi- 
tioning of your athletic 
equipment. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for information 








Quick Reaction Time 
Means Athletic Ability 


By JOHN PATRICK 
Coach, LeClaire, lowa, Public School 


S A RESULT of this study and 
other findings, the writer con- 
cludes that in any athletic activity 
it takes a player with quick reaction 
to meet opportune situations. Since 
this ability is considered to be an 
important earmark of a good athlete, 
I have made several investigations in 
regard to its testing. 

The main purpose of this study was 
to find out just how quick the player’s 
response was to a visual stimulus. 
This would give a good indication of 
their reaction time to a play situation, 
such as in a game of basketball, which 
depends upon the quick reaction of 
an individual for a desired outcome. 

To determine the reaction time the 
basketball squad was introduced to 
visual stimuli which were nothing 
more than four red lights fastened 
to a square board. ‘These round 
lights, four and one-half inches in 
diameter, were fastened to the board; 
two at the top and two at the bottom. 
The lights were numbered in such 
a manner as to have numbers four 
and one at the top, and two and three 
at the bottom. The person to whom 
the test was given stood twelve feet 
directly in front of the stimuli board. 
Placed within easy reach of his two 
hands were two current breakers. The 
current breakers were numbered. The 
one on the left which was controlled 
by the left hand was number one. The 
one controlled by the right hand was 
number two. At his feet were placed 
two more current breakers, the one 
the left foot controlled was number 
three and the one controlled by the 
right foot was number four. 

In order to check the time of re- 
action, the player took the position as 
mentioned, twelve feet in front of the 
stimuli board with his hands and feet 
on the current breakers. Each light 
on the stimuli board was directly con- 
nected to a button on a switchboard 
which was controlled by the author. 
When any one of the buttons on the 
switchboard was pushed the corre- 
sponding light on the stimuli board 
would light and a machine devised 
by myself would start. The machine 
was a vibrator which held a ball-point 
pen to act as a marker. Under the 
marker was an upright with a flat 
glass surface and under the vibrator 
was a roll of paper two and one-half 
inches wide. This paper was drawn 
over the upright and under the ball- 


point pen marker by an electric motor, 
which was also started simultaneously 
with the vibrator marker. When any 
one of the four buttons controlled by 
the author was pushed, the player 
taking the test would react to the 
light stimulus by pushing the current 
breakers that correspond to the light 
on the stimuli board. This broke the 
circuit to the light and the machine. 
For instance, if light number one lit, 
the subject would react by pushing 
number one current breaker with his 
left hand. The time recorded on the 
paper by the vibrations of the marker 
would give a good indication of his 
reaction time for that limb. Since the 
vibrator had a known frequency of 
sixty times a second, reaction time 
could be checked within one-sixtieth 
of a second. 

To determine the reliability and 
validity of the test the players that 
reported for the basketball team were 
all checked for reaction time before 
the squad was cut. Then, ignoring 
the results of the test, the best players 
were chosen for the team. After def- 
initely deciding on the players for the 
team the results of the reaction test 
were checked and it was found that 
the players chosen not only had the 
quickest reaction time but the most 
basketball experience and they were 
more mature than the rest of the play- 
ers. 

The reaction time for each limb 
was taken five times and the average 
was used in this study. Then the 
averages were added and grouped in 
order of the quickest reaction time. 
The results of this test are tabulated 


here: 
REACTION TIME Years Experience 

SUBJECT (in seconds) in Basketball AGE 
] 1.48 3 16 
2 1.51 3 17 
3 1.56 3 17 
4 1.5S 2 17 
5 2:10 2 15 
6 2.60 l 14 
7 2.90 1 14 
8 2.12 l 16 
9 2.31 0 15 
10 2.41 0 14 
11 2.48 0 17 
12 2.50 0 14 


During the investigation several 
things: were discovered of special in- 
terest: 

1. Boys with the best reaction time 
were not only the best basketball 
players by subjective rating, but were 
hetter in other sports where quick re- 
action was a factor. 

2. Potential basketball players have 
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@ THE INTRAMURAL HANDBOOK 
By CARL D. VOLTMER, Ph. D., Professor of 





Health and Physical Education, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California; and VERNON W. 
LAPP, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Nebraska. 176 Pages, 
Illustrated. PRICE, $3.00. 
The purpose of this book is twofold: First, to provide 
the active intramural director with a handy reference 
when he is making schedules and planning new intra- 
mural events; Second, to provide professional students 
in physical education with a basic workbook in this 
field. It is not generally concerned with actual playing 
rules and game descriptions, but rather with giving tips 
about sports and rules that have proved helpful in the 
actual use of these sports in intramural competition. 


@ EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE, Pd.D., Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Public Schools; and HELEN FAHEY, 
A, M., Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Kansas City Public Schools. 309 Pages, 
Illustrated. PRICE, $4.00. 

Suggestions and plans are submitted in non-technical 
terms so that they may be used by specialists, classroom 
teachers, community leaders and parents. The book 
makes an excellent guide in organization, instruction 
and program planning. Special attention is brought to 
activities that contribute to the development of the 
upper portion of the body and to activities and equip- 
ment for out-of-school use. Throughout the book you 
will find concern for the child—his physical, emotional 
and spiritual development. It has been written with 
this fundamental principle—tie physical activities 
with physical, intellectual and emotional growth and 
development. 


= 


@ The Organization and Administration of INTRA- 
MURAL SPORTS 


By LOUIS E. MEANS, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Director of the Division of Physical 
Education and Intramural Sports, University of 
Py spray 442 Pages, 214 Illustrations. PRICE, 
5.75. 

The author has dedicated this book to the principle 
that no student should be deprived of his or her oppor- 
tunity for participation in a great variety of recrea- 
tional experiences which may contribute more than we 
know to a long, happy and normal life. 

_ The book gives a good account of present practices 
and ideas that are workable and effective—and impli- 
cations for future planning. Practical suggestions are 
included from all kinds of schools from every part of 
the nation and Canada. It will be of immeasurable as- 
sistance to the thousands of educators who are seeking 
to develop the finest program possible for all students. 


3207 Washington Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 








New Mosby Books 


ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











@ GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By BETTY HICKS, 1941 National Women’s Golf 
Champion; 1944 All-American Open Champion; 
1945-46, President Women’s Professional Golf- 
er’s Assn., 1945-46 Golf Instructor, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Calif., etc.; and ELLEN J. 
GRIFFIN, B.S., M.A., Assistant Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina. 390 Pages, Illus- 
trated. PRICE, $3.50. 


The growing popularity of golf in the physical educa- 
tion programs of many schools has emphasized the need 
for a complete text on group golf instruction. Believ- 
ing that neither a golf professional nor a physical edu- 
cator could alone successfully undertake a comprehen- 
sive presentation of mass instructional methods, the 
authors of GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS have 
combined their knowledge of golf technique and their 
experience in group teaching in a single volume. They 
have called upon authorities to write specific sections of 
the book. The result is a good presentation of a teacha- 
ble method for school golf instructors and for the 
average self-instructor. 


@ MANUAL FOR ATHLETES—Fundamentals in Sports 


BY EDWARD F. VOLTMER, Pbh.D., Head of De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa; and CARL 
D. VOLTMER, Pb.D. (See above.) 206 Pages, 
Illustrated. PRICE, $3.00. 


Designed to advance the cause of sports which build 
endurance, skill and morale, this book is aimed at the 
athlete, the prospective coach in training, and the coach 
now on the job. It presents,material useful in building 
a sound and interesting athletic program for young 
men—leaving the field of sports for girls to others more 
interested in their development. 


@ KINESIOLOGY LABORATORY MANUAL 


By LEON G. KRANZ, M.S., Professor of Physical 
Education and Chairman of the Department, 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 180 Pages, 
Illustrated. PRICE, $2.75. 


Here is a book to help the student in becoming alert 
to the problems confronting him and his profession— 
give him more facility in analyzing physical movements 
and greater skill in discovering weakness of body with 
the consequent deterioration and lack of symmetry 
they present. Physical education teachers will find it 
useful both in prevention and correction. CHAPTER 
HEADINGS: Introduction, Movements in Joints. 
Shoulder Girdle. Shoulder Joint. Elbow Joint. Wrist, 
Hand and Fingers. Hip Joint. Knee Joint. Ankle and 
Foot. Trunk. Index. 


Copies Sent for Consideration in Classroom Use On Request 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


720 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 9, CALIF. 
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The CHOICE of 
CHAMPIONS 


CASTELLO 
Olympic Quality” 
FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


*In 1948 Castello equipped 
the United States Olympic 
Fencing Team and the Olym- 
pic Fencing Teams of other 
nations. 


Still the finest equipment at the 
lowest price. Designed and 
manufactured under the super- 
vision of a former Olympic 
coach. 


START A TEAM OR CLUB! 


Texts, instructional film, techni- 
cal advice on selection of equip- 
ment and operation of a club or 
team available. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
ILLUSTRATED! 


Castello’s new catalogue is now 
available with complete descrip- 
tions, illustrations and short ex- 
planatory notes on the equip- 
ment offered for sale. An inval- 
vable guide for the man who 
buys athletic equipment. Perfect 
for planning your purchasing in 
advance. 


+ 61 East 11th St. - 
GRamercy 7-5790 


Dept. J. N. Y. 3, N. Y. 





Where a trained instructor is not available, Cas- 
tello’s Theory and Practice of Fencing, the recog- 
nized textbook on the sport, can be used with 
excellent results! 
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quicker reaction time to visual 
stimuli. 

8. Pee and maturity have a 
direct effect on the reaction time. 

4. Reaction time can be improved 
by practice and experience. This was 


based upon the results of the test 





OHN PATRICK was active in athletics 

until the war, at which time a ser- 
vice disability forced him to discontinue 
active participation. He graduated from 
Kirkville State Teachers College in Mis- 
souri in 1948 and this year his team 
went as far as the finals in the Sectional 
Tournament. 














given before the basketball season 
and after. 

5. Grouping the boys according to 
their reaction time made for a more 
homogeneous group for regular physi- 
cal education and basketball scrim- 
mage 

Quick reaction time to visual stim- 
uli is a good indication of potentia! 
ability in basketball. Quick reaction 
of the player is of the utmost import- 
ance. The fast boy, large or small, 
is an asset to his team. The ability 
to see and react to a situation quickly 
has won many an activity where quick 
voluntary response is a means to a de 
sired end. 


Planning the Football Season 


(Continued from page 6) 


schedule. Twenty minutes is usually 


average time for a definite drill if it 


is carried out well. 

Monday is the day of rest for most 
football teams and from our observa- 
tion it is a day used for going over 
the game played, for presenting a 
scouting report on the forthcoming 
opponent, and for loosening up the 
boys. It is also a good time to give 
the boys another play or two and 
have them run a snappy signal drill. 
The practice session on Monday 
should last about as long as the one 
the day before the game. 

On the other hand it has been our 
experience to watch coaches use Mon- 
day as a day to scrimmage reserves 
who did not get into the game. Some- 
times excellent prospects show up in 
these Monday scrimmages who may 
well fit into future plans. 

Scrimmages are usually held on 
Tuesdays and most coaches work the 
boys hardest at that time. Some 
schools, on the other hand, never 
scrimmage during the regular season. 

Wednesday is a good day to polish 
pass plays, defensive skills and special 
plays for the game coming up. 

Thursday seems to be the best day 
of the week for dummy scrimmage, 
good signal drills, punt returns, pass 
defense, and for reviewing the de- 
fense of the week. 

Friday, the day before the game 
is played, is best spent in loosening 
up exercises, a final review of offen- 
sive and defensive maneuvers against 
the coming opponents and a snappy 
signal drill. The last practice before 
a game should never be a long one. 
The big thing on that day is to keep 
the enthusiasm high. One coach we 
know even has a loud speaker play- 
ing marching music while the men 


run through their signal drills on the 
day before the game. 

Recently we heard a logical reason 
why punters should work out at the 
end of practice sessions instead of at 
the beginning. In a game they are 
working hard anyway and are rarely 
fresh when called upon to punt, so 
to simulate game conditions they 
should punt at the end of the drills. 

In early season most coaches like 
to give about two or three plays a 
day, usually basic ones. Giving the 
boys a variety of trick plays at the 
start of workouts in the fall is not 
satisfactory as the boys are somewhat 
stiff and do not handle a ball as well 
then as they will later on. 

Skull sessions and visual aids come 
in for much attention during the 
start of the season and one factor is 
important: the players should be 
made comfortable during skull ses- 
sions and when visual aids are shown. 
There is a tendency for coaches to 
jam the boys into a hot, stuffy room 
and to expect them to pay 100% at- 
tention to the lectures. 

Visual aids are very important if 
presented correctly. It must be re- 
membered that they serve three pur- 
poses: to introduce a subject, to study 
a subject and to review a subject. Be- 
fore a film is shown the boys should 
be told what to watch for most. 

As the season progresses the coach 
should pick out the team’s weak spots 
and put extra emphasis on them 
since they will usually be noted by the 
scouts of opposing teams. 

From what we have been able to 
gather it seems the best time to plan 
the week’s work is during the week- 
end after the coach has spoken with 
his scouts. I have even heard of some 
coaches who have their own teams 
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scouted to determine its weaknesses. 
Talks with scouts are the key to 
planning many coaches’ schedules. 


Calisthenics for Backs 
(Continued from page 8) 


One man tosses the ball between the 
other two and they fight for it. The 
timid boys should be mixed with 
the tough ones. 

All backs are taught to start pump- 
ing their legs (stationary running) 
as the intended pass-receiver ap- 
proaches and then to cover him at 


about 344 to 4 yards. If they cover: 


any wider than that they will be too 
far away from the man to move up 
in time to break up the pass — es- 
pecially if the man cuts in. 

On spot passes’ the man should 
bring his arms down around the pass- 
receiver in such a way as to force 
the latter’s arms apart. This often 
causes him to drop the ball. 


Pass Defense Strategy 


The first thing we require our de- 
fensive men to know is the situation. 
If it is a passing situation and yard- 
age is long we have our men cover 
very loosely, encouraging the pass to 
be thrown in front of them. If it is 
a passing situation and the required 
yardage is small our defensive men 
are in tight and cover about two 
yards from their man. 

The next thing we stress is that 
the halfbacks and the safety man 
watch the opposing linemen. As soon 
as one of our men spots an ineligible 
pass-receiver crossing the line of scrim- 
mage he immediately shouts, “run”. 
As soon as the other backs hear the 
word “run” they shout it and move 
up into the play. If the word “run” 
is not heard all the backs are alert 
for a pass. 

As soon as the ball leaves the pas- 
ser’s hand we want every man to 
leave his zone and fly towards the 
ball. In case we make an interception 
on the play the first man that arrives 
on the scene blocks back on the man 
the pass was originally intended for. 

If the offense sends out four men 
they should be covered close. If they 
send out only the ends they should 
be covered more loosely as it is like- 
ly to be a long pass. If two pass- 
receivers run out and cut in toward 
each other the pass-defenders should 
yell “flare in” and exchange men. 

When a pass play develops the line- 
backers come straight back in their 
zone to cover. 

A five-man line is used when there 
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Gildsh ANNOUNCES 
A new line of TRACK SHOES 
ABSOLUTE HEEL PROTECTION 
NO MORE INJURIES 


are not given because we do not want our competitors to copy us again. 


Descriptions and pictures 


Send for a descriptive folder and price list 


GEO. GILLIS SHOE CORP. 


FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 
“Recommended by DON CANHAM, University of Michigun, Member of our Advisory Board 
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of winner and year 
of award may be 
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tion offers an excellent opportunity to start 
the golf ball rolling in your school. Last year 
over eight hundred schools used the free ma- 
terials which included instruction aids, draw 
sheets, attractive award certificates and 
medals. Everything is free to help you add 
golf to your school program. 
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VERN VOLLAND 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 


for the BEST 
in SCHOOL SERVICE 


s 
Beat Up 


"GYM MATS 


Completely 


RECONDITIONED 


BELL MAT 
RECONDITIONING CO. 


No matter how badly damaged 
your gym mats may be, BELL 
will clean, repair and recover 
them and make them look like 
new. Mat covers available to 
protect and preserve your gym 
mats. 


+ 
PEDA-SPRAY 


Athlete’s Foot Prophylaxis—No 
dilution or contamination; na- 
tionally used by leading schools; 
20-year guarantee 


Gy towels. Terry cloth 
bathrobes. Fine products, de- 
signed for cost-conscious schools 








Write, Wire or Phone 
for Further Information 


SCHOOL SERVICE 


184 BARTON STREET 
BUFFALO 13, N. Y 
Dihowe Li 3305 - GR 4726 








is. a pass. situation. A five-man line 
is usually used on first down, third 
down and on long yardage situations. 

We go over our scouting reports 
and try to match our defensive speed 
with their offensive speed. During 
the week when we practice pass de- 
fense, we keep shifting the pass de- 


fenders around so they will be able 
to play any position. 

We still believe that the best pass- 
defense is a hard rushing line with 
every man imbued with the idea that 
if he fails to prevent the passer from 
getting the ball away it will result 
in a touchdown. 


Analyzing the Shoulder Block 


(Continued from page 16) 


and shoulder in its strongest position 
and prevents knocked-down shoulders 
to some degree. 

The free arm is often overlooked 


in the shoulder block. Nothing pro- ~ 


hibits the use of this arm as a means 
of recovery and it may be used on 
the ground at all times to stabilize 
the block. 

In summary, the emphasis is placed 
on keeping the head up, eyes open, 
back straight, tail low and the body 
squared. The lunge itself should be 
made at thigh level with a movement 
upward the instant after contact as 
though sliding up into the midsec- 
tion. 


Footwork 


The most important step in teach- 
ing the shoulder block involves the 
footwork. Coaches often neglect to 
watch the foot position upon con- 
tact. Though this phase of the shoul- 
der block is questioned by many 
coaches and many contrary methods 
exist, I would like to explain one 
method and discuss this method 
briefly. 

After the initial drills involving 
the lunge, the player should be 


placed one foot from the bag but 


cautioned to have his foot on the 
side of his shoulder he is using slight- 
ly back rather than parallel or for- 
ward. The lunge is then made by 
driving hard off the outside foot 
with the back foot coming up at 
the moment of contact. At the in- 
stant of contact, the foot and leg 
on the side of the shoulder being 
used should drive back and down 
into the ground. Presuming the block- 
er is using his right shoulder, the 
snap of the right leg begins what 
is known as the interaction of mus- 
cles. This interaction propels the 
body forward and concentrates still 
more power and strength in the up- 
per trunk and left leg. This motion 
is the beginning of the follow- 
through, one of the most difficult 
things to accomplish in the shoulder 
block. Also, this position of the feet 
leaves the blocker in position to come 
up and out with the leg he initially 


drove off of, placing him in excel. 
lent body position to begin his drive 
laterally. No one denies that it is 
more desirable to move an opponent 
one yard laterally than it is three 
or four yards straight back. 

I would like to point out that the 
shoulder block described here should 
not be confused with an in-the-line 
shoulder charge. It was my purpose 
to describe only the semi-close o1 
open-field sheulder block. Emphasis 
is placed on this type of footwork 
because I feel that leg position, if 
wrong, can do damage to the block. 
er’s shoulder and body. If the foot 
on the side of the shoulder being 
used is on the ground and the op 
posite leg is off the ground at the 
instant of contact, the blow has a 
terrific shearing force to the body 
as very few muscles are in a posi- 
tion to act as shock absorbers and 
a follow-through in the direction de- 
sired is difficult to attain. Moreover, 
if both feet are on the ground at 
contact it is difficult to utilize the 
maximum amount of muscle inter- 
action and follow-through. 

Though at first the stress on the 
footwork seems confusing to the play- 
er, once he has mastered the ability 
to time his footwork perfectly from 
the close-up position to the bag he 
will not encounter too much diffi- 
culty when he is moved back two or 
three yards, or is made to run into 
a swinging dummy which emulates 
a moving target. Once the close-up 
technique is mastered it is not dif 
ficult to run at full speed at the 
dummy or live bait and time the 
charge so it is made off the outside 
foot. 

In charging an opponent, Coach 
Jones emphasized that the feet should 
never draw together but should re 
main the same distance apart as the 
stance assumed before the ball i 
snapped. The most important thing 
to remember concerning leg position 
besides keeping them well spread, is 
to keep the knees out rather tha 
straight down. Never will a playe 
fall on his side during a block if h¢ 
keeps both knees pointed out whilé 
blocking. After a missed block, re 
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Model No. 105 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 
ith Straps 


Model No. 106 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 


* Sold by all Sporting 
Goods Houses 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS 









bovlaman—_. 


HINGED KNEE CAPS 
Ideal for Dislocation 


Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 
action of knee. Made with B-H Sportsman elastic fabric. 













ANKLETS AND KNEE CAPS 


Soft, strong, pliable fabric made of 
highest quality material—with no 
seams to chafe or irritate. New, 
improved methods of manufacture 
make them cost no more than 

ordinary seamed or wrapped 
bandages. 


Three Sizes— 
Small Medium Large 


Anklet 


Knee Cap 


OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 














New rules require 


GLASS BANKS. 


MORIMODEL 
Fullview Glass Banks 


Afford Maximum Visibility 
RECENT INSTALLATIONS INCLUDE 


Boston Celtics 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Brockton Mass. High 


Memphis Arena 
Miami University 
Minneapolis Lakers 
University of Missouri 


School Montgomery Profession- 
Colgate University als 
Chappaqua, N. Y. High University of Nebraska 
School New York. Knicker- 
Colorado A. & M. College bockers 
University of Colorado Oklahoma A. & M. 
Columbia University College 
Cornell University University of Pennsyl- 


vania 
St. Lovis Bombers 
St. Louis University 
Springfield Coliseum 
Syracuse University 
Toledo Arena 
Yale University 


Dartmouth College 
University of Denver 
Duquesne Gardens 
Harvard University 

Holy Cross College 
Indianapolis Arena 
University of Massach- 

usetts 


For Information, Prices, Write 





DICK MOREY, 





628 Washington St. 
ABINGTON, MASS. 
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EXTRA 


PROTECTION 


EXTRA 


COMFORT 


EXTRA 


VALUE 


Free-n-easy action 
plus firm support 
right through to the 
last minute of play. , 
Chafeless, pinchless yk 
comfort. Endorsed by fa- <x 

U 


mous coaches and ath- 
letes. Guaranteed to out- 
last and ovtlaunder 3 
ordinary supporters. Write ( 
for free sample on your 
school letterhead. Buy 
“Bub” at your. sporting 
goods dealer. 


THE BEST TEAMS 
ARE BEST EQUIPPED 


Joho B. Plahatty C Spc 


611 E. 133rd St. * BRONX 54, N.Y. 
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covery from the belly with both legs 
in a frog position is instantaneous 
and directional compared to a foot- 
ball player on his side trying to get 
up and back in the play. 

In keeping the knees out one is 
almost forced to keep the toes out 
and the heels slightly in. Many coach- 
es emphasize keeping the toes point- 
ed straight ahead, arguing that this 
gives speed. Others like the heels in 
and the toes out because it allows 
the entire leg to function about the 
knee joint as it should with no un- 
necessary strain on that area. Their 
point is that a weight lifter works 
his legs on an even plane rather than 
through a pigeon-toed movement and 
that a football player should do like- 
wise. I believe it is important to re- 
member that, physiologically, there 
should be a wide abduction and out- 
ward rotation of the hip joints at all 
times to adequately square the back 
and place the blocker in a low charg- 
ing position. Theoretically, the toes 
must be pointed out along with the 
knees or a rotation of the femur is 
caused which throws the muscles of 
the hip out of line and causes the 


muscles of the leg to pull at a dis- 
advantage. If the foot and toes are 
kept pointed out and in normal align- 
ment to the lower and upper leg | 
am sure that they are then in a na- 
tural rather than an unnatural posi- 
tion. 


Perhaps the best point one can 
learn from lifting weights is that it 
is much easier to lift a heavy weight 
from a semi-crouched position than 
it is from a deep knee-bend. In block- 
ing with the shoulder it is impera- 
tive never to be caught (even in the 
line) at the instant of contact with 
either leg bent more than at a right 
angle. When an irresistible force 
meets an immovable object the block- 
er has the best chance of at least cut- 
ting the opponent off from the path 
of the play if his legs are in a posi- 
tion to flex. The player must never 
underestimate his opponent’s charge 
and get caught in a so-called duck- 
waddle position. Rather he should 
have his legs always at a ninety de- 
gree angle or greater at contact.to be 
able to exert maximum power from 
his leg muscles and knees of his 
follow-through. 


Offensive Scouting 


(Continued from page 20) 


also check over the material, classify- 
ing and analyzing it, and writing a 
short summary on it while it is still 
clear. Later, he should purchase some 
recent newspapers to get a summary 
of the game, as well as to check for 
game pictures and for game statistics. 
He should talk to other scouts, coach- 
es, reporters, and chance acquain- 
tances after the game. Oftentimes idle 
chatter can reveal inside information 
not otherwise available to the scout. 

The scout should have a final re- 
port ready to discuss before the 
squad on Sunday or Monday, and a 
summary report in the hands of the 
coach for mimeographing. 


After information has been ob- 
tained concerning the opponents, the 
scout should take charge of the work, 
throughout the week, in preparation 
for the game. He must be prepared 
to put across information to the play- 
ers and staff and aid in the organi- 
zation of the practice program. In 
order to make the best possible use 
of the offensive information that he 
has obtained concerning the oppon- 
ents, the scout should have diagrams 
of the opponent’s favorite running 
plays and pass patterns ready for 
use in teaching the freshmen or 


J.V.’s on Monday. The relative effec-. 


tiveness of defenses to be used against 


the opponents may be determined 
somewhat by the success the varsity 
has against the freshmen. 

In testing proposed defenses, the 
varsity assumes the defense while the 
freshmen run the opponent’s plays 
against them. This plan may be fol- 
lowed in either dummy or regular 
scrimmage. The work may be divid- 
ed up by letting the varsity back- 
field practice their pass defense 
against a skeleton team of the fresh- 
men, who are using the opponent’s 
pass patterns. Usually only three or 
four men are necessary to show the 
various pass plays the other team 
uses. These defenses and plays used 
by the opponents should be re 
hearsed against the varsity until they 
learn to recognize them the instant 
they take form, and are able to ad; 
just to them. If by this means a tear 
is prepared to stop a favorite play 
of the opponent, which they ofteq 
use for substantial gains, then ond 
of the opponent’s best weapons i 
neutralized. 

During the week the scout must be 
prepared to talk at least twice t 
the squad. During the talks he should 
go over the summary scout report 
emphasizing the ability of the per 
sonnel and the opponent’s team as 3 
whole. As a part of this talk, hg 
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EDERER announces ito 


NEW “Qnincble” TENNIS NET 
MADE STRONGER BY PROTECTING THE WEAKER SPOTS 


EDERER SCORES AGAIN! A new and exclusive reinforcing method of construction gives 
that extra stamina and plus performance demanded by “men who know tennis best’. 
In addition to the new, patented balance suspension feature of Ederer Invincible Tennis 
Nets, the new INVINCIBLE makes bow ends a thing of the past through a unique method 
of weaving ends of the nets. Because of this unique reinforcing and edge-finishing pro- 
cess, there is no possibility of damaged or weakened cords or threads. Furthermore, bot- 
tom edge and side ends are neatly and securely bound with narrow tape. 

Here’s a net that is definitely “championship material” for in the new INVINCIBLE, Ederer 


offers the trade one of the finest quality tennis nets . . . unsurpassed for looks and value. 


R. EDERER COMPANY 
“Qnuinuble” Sports Wets 


PoeME GreIce: 540 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO 














fe “e , 
Pa. 


UKE Te gue, 
Ts SPRING OF ALEOPARD 


Better team work and improved scores are possible when playing 


flight —sure in grip and well balanced 
Thirty years of experience, with constant improvement 
unother ‘Best by Test’’ reason for specifying Wintark. Official in 


it meets every ment essential to TOP PERFORMANCI 


BUY'THE BEST—GET THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


WEAVER WINTARK SALES CO. +.o’tox's-sourm rietn staeet-sHaMOKiN, PA. 
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Yes Sir! With CINCH, the 
new liquid hand prepara- 
tion that insures better grip- 
ping. Faster ball handling 
on any gridiron results in 
more completed passes, 


greater yardage gained 
and higher scores. Use 
CINCH on your team to in- 
sure controlled ball han- 
dling . . . to prevent costly 
fumbles due to perspiring 
hands or poor grip. CINCH 
is stainless, sanitary, 
and dries instantly. 
Team price for pro- 
fessional size tubes. 


$6.75 a dozen. 


Cinch Improves 
Your Game 


CHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 





should show all or parts of the mov- 
ies of last year’s game to reacquaint 
them with the type of play used 
by the opponent, and to point out 
various individuals still playing for 
them. Possibly, Monday and Friday 
afternoons would be the best time 
for these squad meetings. 

A scout should also keep the play- 
er’s bulletin board filled with pic- 
tures, clippings, favorite plays, and 
comments on the opponents. If the 
home team seems to be too confi- 
dent, articles stating the strength of 
the opponents and how bad they in- 
tend to beat the scout’s team would 
not be amiss. 





The scout often makes the final 
use of his information on the oppo 
nents during the game between his 
team and the one he has been ob- 
serving. At this time, he usually sits 
high in the press box, and with the 
aid of an assistant, relays vital in- 
formation by either phone or mes. 
senger down to the bench. This in- 
formation concerns both the activi- 
ties of his own and the opponent's 
team. Since the scout is usually well 
acquainted with all phases of the op 
ponent’s play, his suggestions and 
advice can often be made use of by 
the coach during the game and at 
half time. 


Six-Man Strategy 


(Continued from page 44) 


long pass is usually good. In Dia- 
gram 4 the play starts out looking 
like Diagram 3 but develops into a 
pass. The right tailback has to be a 
ood blocker at all times using a 
shoulder block. On this play the pass 








PASS 








DIAG. 4 





goes to the center who is about twenty 
yards down the field. The center is 
an important man on all pass plays 
















DIAG. 5 

















and should be used as a potential 
pass-receiver. 


On the thirty-yard line a good trick 
play such as shown in Diagram 5 
should be used. The ball goes 
through the quarterback and to the 
left tailback who starts out to the 
right and hands the ball off to the 
right tailback. In the meantime’ the 
quarterback makes a small arc start- 
ing to his left, comes around, takes a 
short lateral from the right tailback 
and skirts right end. 

When two or three yards are needed 
for a first down and the backs are 
not playing up close, a short shovel- 
pass from the quarterback to the right 
end is good. In Diagram 6 the ball is 








x x 4 
g 
OO 


DIAG.6 


passed to the quarterback and a quick 
pass is made. 

A winning team must have a good 
runing and passing attack plus a mas- 
tery of all the fundamentals of foot- 
ball. The team should be well-in- 
formed on various types of defense 
and the coach should have his set of 
plays balanced to take care of any 
defensive set-up. The coach should 
always have a plan of attack for the 











quarterback in each and every game 


based on the coach’s previous know- 
ledge of the opponent. During the 
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@ THE OLYMPIC RACING TRUNKS (100% Nylon) 
Featherweight, (less than 1/2 oz.), the wear-ever, fast- 
— drying, exceptionally durable, exclusive fabric with 


For your swimming team Olympic design. Black, royal and scarlet. Price $30.00 


per dozen. Also the famous Kiefer lastex trunks. 














TERRY CLOTH ROBES—A heavyweight, super-absorbent, 
finest quality terry cloth in small, medium and large 
sizes. White, gold, blue, scarlet, green. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


WARM-UP SUITS—As worn by leading college and high school 
teams. Any style and color. Twenty-four ounce combed wool 






acket and pants. 


RACING LANES—Popular, permanent, plastic decorative floats ADOLPH KIEFER & co. 
5” x 3” in diameter with a 1/2” channel. Equipped with Hquatte Supplies 


swivel type snaps and clamp adjustments. Will design to your 


specifications. 765 W. Lexington St., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








NO OTHER TENNIS STRING OFFERS 





THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture - Does not fray - Strong and resilient - Lasts longer 





These features make Du Pont nylon strings first choice 
DU PONT NYLO oa among more and more players. You don’t have to worry 
about dampness or fraying. Nylon resists moisture. And 

Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings each string is a single, solid filament that can’t possibly fray. 
Nylon is strong and resilient too. You’ll like it. What’s more, 

nylon lasts longer than ordinary strings. That means more 

playing time between restringing jobs—and plenty of savings. 

Meus nro Suggest nylon to your pupils for new rackets or for restring- 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEmsmey | ing. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Timely Aids 


FOR ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


“West Point Championship Football” 

A six-reel, integrated film on the 
basic fundamentals and plays used by 
the famous West Point championship 
team, with Blanchard, Davis, Tucker, 
Green, and their teammates. 


Purchase $150.00-Daily rental $10.00 


“Play Championship Basketball” 

Six reels of detailed instruction on 
fundamentals and plays, as demon- 
strated by Oklahoma Aggies, two- 
time national champions, with Bob 
Kurland and other team stars. Coach 
Henry Iba reveals his basic system 
and winning strategy. 

Purchase $150.00-Daily rental $10.00 


SPECIAL RATE: 

For a limited time only, both films 
for $250.00 

Order now for immediate delivery! 


For many other training sports films 


Write today for the new, 1949-1950 
Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


CIATION FILMS 


RAN 


NEW 


§ Turk St 


”~ 














Easy to operate . . . always de- 
pendable. Time left to play re- 
vealed at a glance. Eliminates 
all figuring. Perfect for basket- 
ball timing too! Backed by 25 
years of Aristo timing experi- 
ence. Ask to see Aristo Chrono- 
graphs too. 

Write Fer Nome of Neorest Ariste Dealer 


ARISTO IMPORT CO. 


630 Fifth Ave. « New York 20, N.Y. 











game the quarterback alone is the 
strategist—using the knowledge gained 
from following the teachings of his 
coach. 


Basketball Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 42) 


a fine conditioner and makes the 

players alert and ball conscious. The 

use of fakes and feints may be taught 

here and reaction to them will im- 
rove. 

A fine floor-length drill using a 
short pass on the move is the old 
grapevine drill (Diagram 5). We set 
this up with three lines behind the 
end lines of the court. Starting with 
three men on one end, we have the 
center man pass to either wing man 
cutting diagonally down the court 
with the passer always going be- 
hind the man to whom he passes. One 
may add to this exercise by having 
the center man act as a defensive man 
against the oncoming three, making 
them slow up before taking a shot. 

The next pass of importance that 
we use in our system is the push pass. 
It is used when we pass to a free man 
going into a scoring area and to a 
man moving away from the passer, 
such as in quick-break developments. 
This pass is a two-hand pass thrown 
from the chest and it is aimed to be 
taken shoulder high as in catching a 
football pass. We like to have this 
type of pass thrown on the move and 
use a floor-length drill to develop it 
(Diagram 6). 

The hook pass in our style of play 
is used sparingly and mostly to get 
out of trouble. It is used when we 
wish to nass back to a trailing man or 
to get the ball into the clear and out 
of a congested area. Footwork is im- 
portant in using the hook pass and 
we like the passer to make a half-turn 
pivot in the air on the jump and land 
with his feet spread in good balance 
so that he can cut as soon as he lands. 
The arms should move in a circular 
motion that brings the passing arm 
high above the head so that it brushes 
the ear. The ball should be released 
off the finger tips. It is important for 
the player to turn his head around 
during the air pivot to pick out the 
receiver. It is also important for him 
to keep his passing arm straight to 
insure more height: a softer pass re- 
sults with a roll off the fingers than 
with a bent-arm throw (Diagram 7). 


Try the Short Punt 
(Continued from page 36) 
We do not worry about the other 


defenses because in skull practice 
(every morning before school) we 
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Fleer Treet ment and Maintenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
* 














ok at 


our 


FLOORS 


%& Can you truthfully say, “I’m proud of my floors. 
Their safety, their beauty, and cleanliness can not 
be excelled”? Thousands of building owners, safety 
engineers and maintenance men are saying this be- 
cause they used and are still using Hillyard floor treat- 
ment and maintenance products for they are materials 
that have proven “quality products are the most eco- 
nomical in the long run”. Every product in the Hillyard 


line is made for a certain use, 
to restore problem floors and 
make them lastingly beautiful. 


% Send for the NEW book on 
proper maintenance of floors, full 
of information and methods on 
proper materials that will save 
floor surfaces, write for your 
copy now IT IS FREE. 





Hillyards maintain «@ 
Nation-wide service of 
floor treatment ‘‘Main- 
taineers’’, if you have 
any floor or sanitation 
problem call or wire us 
for the ‘““Maintaineer”’ 
nearest you, his advice 
is yours for the asking 
and at no obligation on 


your part. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


{70 Alabama St. DISTRIBUTORS ~HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES yew vorK S20-Y. 














r 
Tops with Football Coaches 
Newest developments in modern protective equipment 


Across the nation football coaches agree that KING foot- 
ball protective equipment is tops . . . tops in modern 
styling . . . tops in playing freedom and comfort . . . tops 
in materials and workmanship . . . and above all, tops in 
protection. Years of Satisfactory service have won respect 
for KING quality. That’s why it pays to specify KING 


sais custom built 

? K I NG HIP AND KIDNEY PADS 
RIB PADS 

WL KNEE PADS 
THIGH GUARDS 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF ALL ORDERS 
through your local dealer. 





SHOULDER PADS 





1848 North Wilmot Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
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learn the various weaknesses of all 
defenses, major and minor. In a 
game our quarterback always desig- 
nates the defense and if it is not a 6-2 
or a 5-3 we will have automatic plays 
designed to make a bed patient out , 
of that particular defense. This meth- 
OLYMP ic CHAMPION! od. we aera to be emp bepe to 
me than diagramming a lot of plays 
ction details of Olympic Cham- against ster pwn at 1 
awe and protection, more — If for no other reason, I hope that 2 
ality is the — “3 —" ot coaches in the small high schools ‘om . 
supporters alone. limited squads may receive some help- f 
: ason they are the first choice of more ful infiemmition pa this article. Un ( 
ority is the re til we get some football material like h 
here. pegs —— the T formation coach I mentioned, 
we are going to keep on enjoyin; ( 
| fairly successful seasons with the shor‘ rt 
punt formation. 
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and greate abilil 
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outstanding super! 
active men everyw 


Intramural Program 


Knitted elastic = pouch. for Small High School e. 


, 3 inch w sthand, 1'/4 inch 
stones ‘ De eee (Continued from page 60) 


poner ‘of body twists and 


C. Individual awards are made to 
each boy after they have accumulated 
a total of fifty points. These are small 
“Velvetex” emblems. Chevrons ar¢ 
awarded for 200 points and a medal 
for 500 points. These points are ac by 


Knitted slestic eh one same e * Oa —_ ee, throughout the boy’s high lea 
All elastic, 3 inch waist- 6 ay on . : TERRE aaa ™ _— ar Mom -~ 
band 1% inch leg sirope. we ‘ This program has been in opera- ~~ 
tion for several years and has proven 
very successful. Last year over 85 per 
cent of the boys enrolled took an 
, active part in the program. Twelve be 
7” Non buckling | activities were carried and only two ful 
’ elastic. oe i folded because of lack of interest. A a 
“24 a out restrict- | large bulletin board carries all news, 7“ 
Ankle end arch SP PE , vac announcements, etc., and gives each 
week ooh semen a gery ve day’s activity at a glance. Frequent 9 ., 
*The Olympic Crerruction Is ee en dittoed bulletins are issued and sched- ies 
U.S. Pot. Aeign patents. | ules are included. orn 


stif 


0 C MANUFACTURING CO. 
Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 e i cin 
The ” : a Promoting and Coaching ula 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 
Cross Country pee 
som 


\ SeWOLD LARRY GRISWOLD | (Continued from page 50) so 


\e | but the primary requisite is stamina I 

a TRAMPOLINE eminent performer, teacher and author of the | or staying power. The foundation for § , | 
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DURNAL 


ina. Boys from the rural communi- 
ties and the city paper boys who are 
accustomed to running their route 
are the best prepared for exercises 
of endurance. Glenn Cunningham 
took up running to rebuild his badly 
burned legs; Don Lash and Arch San 
Romani ran great distances going to 
and from school; Chuck Fenske and 
Walter Mehl developed their endur- 
ance while delivering papers. Paavo 
Nurmi ran five miles back and forth 
from his place of work; Gil Dodds 
developed his endurance. tending 
his trap lines; Greg Rice developed 
his endurance on the fields and roads 
of Montana. All the great distance 
runners had a background of endur- 
ance work of some sort in their youth. 

The cross-country runner must 
have ambition, courage, confidence, 
determination, good pace-judgment 
and a knowledge of racing tactics. 
Courage stands out among all other 
attributes, a special kind of courage 
that defies fatigue. This may be ac- 
quired through training and com- 
petitive experience. 


Technique 


The law of learning, “To Learn 
by Doing,” applies here..The way to 
learn to run is to run. While sprint- 
ing ability is largly natural, distance 
running is mainly acquired. 

There is an advantage in being 
well-versed in the fine points of this 
sport early. The feet and legs must 
be nursed with utmost care. Success 
in this sport means months of care- 
ful training, hard work, good food, 
and clean, temperate living. 

Because of the rough course over 
which cross country races are run it is 
sometimes extremely difficult, par- 
ticularly for beginners, to prevent the 
arm and leg muscles from becoming 
stiff and tense. It is not the smooth 
cinder track on which an even, reg- 
ular stride comes without effort. In- 
stead it is a coarse country road, 
sometimes hilly, sometimes level and 
sometimes dented with ruts or 
strewn with rocks and pebbles. 

In the technique of cross country 
running, one of the most important 
points to be emphasized is relaxation 
of the muscles of the body so as to 
permit natural circulation and respi- 
ration. Breathing should be deep and 
regular and in rhythm with the 
stride. One should try to develop a 
four-stride cycle of breathing; inhal- 
ing while taking two strides and ex- 
haling while taking two strides. 

The runner should try to develop 
an easy, natural stride. The stride 
should be made principally from the 
knee, not the hip. The lower leg 
should swing like a pendulum with 
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SATIN—FLUORESCENT—KNIT FABRICS 
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The newest athletic fabric since before the war. The 
fluorescent satin and knit fabric catches the light rays 





and reflects them in an unbelievable manner. You 
have seen this fluorescent feature in bathing suits and 
stage productions. Brilliant by day or night now for 
the first time it is available in Basketball Shirts, Pants 
and Sweat Clothing. Featured in eight shades of Satin 
and Rayon Knit fabrics. In order that you may per- 
sonally examine these newest athletic fabrics we have 
prepared a color swatch which is yours for the asking. 


Be the most colorful team in 
your league with Coldfire uniforms 


See a sample at your Sand dealer 





AWARD SWEATERS ® JERSEY JACKETS ® WARMUP APPAREL 
BASKETBALL UNIFORMS ® FOOTBALL PANTS AND JERSEYS 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Knitgoods and Clothing for Athletic Wear 


538 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














For Thicker Turf Next Year 


Immediately after athletic fields are 
out of play . . you’ll want to be all 
set with a turf rejuvenation pro- 
gram as outlined by a Scotts Turf 
specialist. It’s Nature’s seeding 
time, so plantings just naturally 
develop into thick, deep rooted 
turf that will better withstand 
player abuse next year. Espec- 
lally, when Scotts SEED and 
TURF BUILDER are used... . 
for Scotts Products have prov- 
en best for most “big time” 
fields. Write today for rec- 
ommendations and prices. 
No obligation. 


OM See = SONS CO 


Marysville, Ohio 
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a brand new 
invention designed 
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TACKLERS 
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“An Electrically Operated 
Travelling Football Dummy” 


For further information write to 


King Athletic Equipment Corporation 


1267 Dayton Street 
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Notre Dame 
Football— 


the“T’ Formation 


by FRANK LEAHY 


Head Coach of Football, 
University of Notre Dame 


The famous coach explains his coaching meth- 
ods and strategy that bring him victories. The 
basic play of the “T” Formation — Quick Opener, 
End Sweep, Mousetrap, Fullback Lateral, End 
Around, Scoring Threat, and the forward pass — 
are all discussed in minute detail. The individual 
assignments of each player are then explained 
in step-by-step maneuvers. Special chapters dis- 
cuss protecting the passer, punt and kickoff re- 
turns, and pre-game warm-up. The execution of 
plays is illustrated with diagrams, drawings, 
and photos. 


Published 1949 256 pages 5'2"x8%” 
Send for your copy today! 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Collegiate | ®RAND 


100% Virgin Wool Sweaters 


Custom made in over 30 School colors. 
Good delivery. 
Used by leading schools 
Write for our catalog 
Collegiate Specialty Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 








no high leg action. The effort should 
be made from the hip down. The 
stride should not be too long and 

should be kept well within the 

strength of the individual. The aim 

should be to run close to the ground 

with a loose, gliding, easy gait. There 

is less reach, drive, and spring than 

in the stride of the shorter distance 

running. The landing should be low- 

er on the foot, the heel touching the 

ground on each stride with the knee 

dropping forward quickly to produce 

the falling stride. One should try 

to cultivate the relaxed ankle on 

landing to avoid lifting the body. 

The arm action is less vigorous 
than in the shorter distances. The 
arms should be carried low and re 
laxed. They should help maintain 
the balance of the body. There is 
rhythm of movement that should be 
maintained between leg and arm ac 
tion. The shoulders and arms set the 
pace of the legs. 

The body should be bent forward 
slightly from the hips, so that the 
center of gravity will be over the 
feet, just beyond the balancing 
point, as the drive is made in each 
stride. 

The runner should learn to clear 
obstacles without wasting time and 
to judge pace accurately. The first 
and last mile are generally the fastest. 
Settle down into an even pace dur- 
ing the body of the race. 

In going uphill the runner should 
lean forward, shorten his stride and 
try to keep his body above his feet, 
with his knee slightly bent when the 
foot contacts the ground. In going 
downhill he should straighten his 
body, lengthen his stride, and speed 
up the pace. He should cultivate the 
art of coasting by resting on his heel 
in each stride. He should try to gov- 
ern his pace so that he is putting the 
same amount of energy in hill run- 
ning as he is on the level. 


Racing Tactics 


The prime requisite of cross coun- 
try running is stamina—the ability 
to economize on energy and power. 
This is a long drawn out agony and 
the runner should remember to keep 


will automatically store 
sary supply of reserve energy. 


expertly by saying, 
up with the leaders for the first mile, 
sleep through the body of the race, 








enough in reserve to finish at a strong 
pace. If one makes this part of his 
daily practice he will find that he 
the neces- 
John 
Zola, one of Wisconsin’s best cross 
country runners, when asked how he 
planned to run a race, expressed it 
“I plan to stay 

















and then wake up and race the last 
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mile.” At the start it pays to get 
off fast to get clear of the ruck and 
then drop down quickly to the body 
of the race pace. The runner should 
run the first mile a little faster and 
yet stay within his ability. 

He should learn the pace that he 
can maintain and learn to judge the 
pace at which the race is being run. 
The gait should be mechanical and 
rhythmical. 

It is generally best to maintain an 
even pace throughout the body of 
the race. The runner should avoid 
jockeying and disguise his weary feel- 
ings as long as possible, remembering 
that his competitor might be feeling 
more distressed than he is. If he is 
behind he should pull gradually. 
It is a good practice to try to break 
the tenseness of the legs by occasional- 
ly running lower on the feet and the 
tenseness of the body by changing 
position—leaning forward or back- 
ward and relaxing the arms by low- 
ering and swinging them in a circular 
motion occasionally during the race. 
I{ the runner is out in front he should 
run with judgment and try to stay 
there. 


Training 


There should be a long prelimi- 
nary period of training from four 
to six weeks. The first three weeks 
should be about the same, consist- 
ing of alternate jogging and walking 
over a distance of two to three miles 
on turf, if possible, to avoid sore 
legs. By this time the runner should 
have acquired the confidence that 
he can cover the distance at a slow 
pace. The fourth week some judg- 
ment of pace should be acquired by 
running half the distance at pace; or 
running the first and last quarter 
of the distance at racing speed and 
the middle half at an easy pace. 

Each day’s warm-up should include 
twenty minutes of jogging, walking, 
striding, and practice on form as well 
as body building and stretching ex- 
ercises. Particular attention should 
be paid to strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles. 

The method of training is much 
the same as ‘for the mile and two- 
mile except that more emphasis is 
placed on endurance and less on 
speed. Wind sprints should not be 
overlooked. A competitor should not 
compete or run his distance at top 
speed oftener than once a week and 
that should be in competition. To 
avoid monotony the runner should try 
to practice in company with others as 
much as possible. The practice work 
should be made interesting by having 
several different courses and by in- 
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and 115 successful plays. 


just solid T. 


in this periodical. 


@ PRICE IS $3.75 


SECOND EDITION 


COACHING THE 


Forrest W. “Frosty” England 


Head Football Coach, Arkansas State College 
CAME OFF THE PRESS AUGUST 15, 1948 


Just what you have been waiting for, a thorough book on the T from A to Z. All 
styles and philosophies of the T are dealt with in a detailed manner. 


This book is not just another collection of plays. However, it does include 134 diagrams 
If you're interested in information about other offenses, don’t buy this book. It is 


Among its fourteen interesting chapters are the answers to those questions most fre- 
quently on coaches’ lips today. How to meet changing defenses, defense against the 
T, how to teach downfield blocking, deception, line play, backfield play, etc. 


There is no space wasted with training, squad talks, reminiscing and scouting. 


More than 150 colleges and universities are making use of ‘Coaching The T Formation” 
in their football coaching or as a text book in football coaching courses. A good dis- 
count is available when purchased for classes. 


The author is one of the country’s leading exponents of the T. 
He has 14 years of experience, the last 8 of which have been with the T exclusively. 


_4dn the past 7 years his T teams have lost 15 out of 63 games. Coach England has been 
one of the heaviest contributors to T literature. Many of his articles have appeared 


Credit to school boards and libraries. e 
Send cash, check or money order to 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE PRESS 
Box 36, State College, Ark. 
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BE UP TO DATE WITH AN 
H.&R. No. 3 DRY MARKER 













No Brushes or Screens 


ADJUSTABLE CONTROL 
AND QUICK SHUT-OFF 
ON HANDLE 
Holds 
30 Lbs. 


Weighs 
18 Lbs. 


12” Tread. 9°’ Dia. Wheels. Cast Aluminum. Agitator 
handles both lumpy and damp materials. 


H. & R. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Palms Station 


Box 215 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


FOR Bette -ooTw0r 
LAFOME RUBBER 
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give shoe size. 
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Another Trampoline* 


Advance By 
NISSEN 


FIRST NAME IN 
TRAMPOLINING 


ew Model 549-T combines one- 
minute Flashfold features of Model 
49-T with Extra Size of 5000-T, Armed 


Forces Model. 


Ww for FREE LITERATURE about 
TRAMPOLINING, the “Big Jump” 


in Gym Interest. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
200 A Ave, NW Ceder Rapids, lowa 
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Accurate 


STOP WATCHES 
by CLEBAR 


For unfailing accuracy in timing you 
can rely on Clebar timers. 
They have proved their dependabili- 
ty in the athletic departments and 
laboratories of many outstanding 
schools and colleges. 


CLEBAR TIMERS MEET THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF THE NATION- 
AL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STOP WATCH PRECISION TEST 


NO. 390 CLEBAR TIMER 


1/5 second, 30 minute register. Start, stop, start 
again, from crown; push button returns to zero. 
Nickel chrome case, 7 jewel non-magnetic move- 
ment. 


1/5 second, 30 minute 


start 


zero. 


NO. 654 CLEBAR TIMER 

register. Start, stop, 
again, from crown; push button returns to 
Nickel chrome case, 7 jewel  non- 


4) + 





EVERY CLEBAR TIMER IS ELECTRONICALLY SET, 
RIGIDLY TESTED, AND GUARANTEED FOR | YEAR 


If interested in other models 
Send for Illustrated Catalog AJ 


CLEBAR WATCH CO., Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








FOOTBALL 
PERMANENT GAME RECORD 


A play-by-play account which gives an 
exact statistical picture of each game and 
scrimmage. 

Makes field charts obsolete. 

Can be used to excellent advantage alone 
or in conjunction with movies, and in scout- 


ta important statistic is readily available. 

Has been tested for a number of years, and 
has proved a valuable coaching asset as well 
as an important addition to the permanent 
records. 

Fits the standard 8$x11"’ 
book cover. 

Price per game packet—S0c postpaid; 12 
game packets—$5.00 postpaid. 

Designed by Herbert G. Stokinger, Football 
Coach and Director of Physical Education, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Distribu by 


The E. O. Nelson Company 


665 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, 


loose leaf note- 














Hanna Manufacturing Company 
Athens, Georgia 
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How to Spar 
a Sports Program 


® Many schools are suc- 
cessfully using our care- 
fully integrated systems of 
incentives to get mass 
participation in sports. 
We'll be glad to devise 
a system suitable for your 
needs. 


bnéention- 


INCORPORATED 


160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





troducing such games as hair and 
hound, time handicaps, paper chase 
and run sheep run. 


Schedule for Week’s Work During 
Competitive Season 


Monday—Endurance work. Run a 
little more than your racing distance 
at an easy clip, pulling up the last 
half mile. After you are in condition, 
one day a week is enough to work at 
over-distance. 

Tuesday—Speed work. Run through 
your distance, alternating fast and 
slow half miles. 

Wednesday—Judgment of pace. 
Run three quarters of your distance 
at racing speed. Stress the ability to 
judge pace. Practice dropping from 
fast start to body of race pace. 

Thursday—Judgment of pace. 
Run half your distance at racing 
speed, then finish the distance at 
seven-eighths speed. 

Friday—Easy work or complete rest. 

Any suggested work schedule 
should be regarded only as a pattern. 
The work to be given depends upon 
the individual—his musculature, 
nervous and mental make-up as well 
as his physical condition, his strong 
and weak points in running and his 
competitive experience. Because of 
these differences in individuals, every 
man to a certain extent is a law unto 
himself. What would be hard work 
for one would be light work for an- 
other. A man’s own feeling should 
help guide the amount of work need- 
ed. . 

Cross country as a moderate, pleas- 
urable form of individual exercise 
and as a major team sport are two 
different matters. Cross country is 
a sport which fits into any type of 
athletic program. Walking and run- 
ning are fundamental to all physical 
fitness because they stress the devel- 
opment of legs, heart and lungs. Ev- 
ery type of physical activity that is 
safe and helps develop a _ healthy, 
tough body should be included in 
every good physical education pro- 
gram. 

The lean, hungry, “Cassius” type 
of boy who, because of build or size, 
does not care to choose personal con- 
tact games nor wishes to go through 
life in the humble role of an athletic 
spectator should be given more real 
instruction and encouragement in 
this Jeffersonian sport. 


Fundamentals and Drills 
(Continued from page 54) 


hundreds of drills diagrammed in 
books and articles that are excellent; 
therefore, with a bit of research the 
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coach of today can select or devise 
those drills which seem to fit his needs 
and purposes best. 

No implication is intended that the 
following drills are in any way origin- 
al, but are some of the drills that the 
writer has found to be helpful in his 
situation. 

It goes without saying that if a team 
has difficulty in making short and 
long shots, it will have a difficult time 
winning games. Whatever drills are 
used, the correct form should be 
stressed and checked at all times until 
the proper motions have become es- 
tablished as a regular habit. 

Game of 21: Long shots count two 
points and short shots count one 
point. Players must shoot from be- 
hind the free-throw circle, follow and 
then shoot the short shot at the point 
of recovery. Should the player make 
both long and short shots, he con- 
tinues until he misses either one of 
the shots. 

Basketball Golf: The “tees” or posi- 
tions should be designated by the 
coach wherever he feels will be the 
spots from which his team will get 
the majority of shots under actual 
playing conditions. The object of 
this drill is to make the “9 holes” 
in the least number of shots. The 
player shoots until he makes the bas- 
ket, then the next player shoots until 
he is successful. There are a number 
of variations that the coach may 
work out with this drill (Diagram 5). 

During the early season practice, 
much time should be spent on sta- 
tionary drills to develop proper tech- 
nique and then gradually work into 
moving drills to perfect the passing 
and catching skills desired. 

For the stationary drills the coach 
may divide the squad into equal lines 
facing each other at about 15 feet 
apart which should provide the coach 
with ample opportunity to instruct, 
observe, and correct his squad in the 
use of basic passes. Special emphasis 
should be placed on the type of passes 
most commonly used by the team. 

Three-Man Weave: A very common 
drill that is a good conditioner as well 
as one for proper passing and catching 
is the three-man weave (Diagram 8). 

The drill should start at a slow 
tempo using half the court. As the 
distance and speed is increased, the 
full court should be utilized. The 
coach should see that the proper ex- 
ecution of the passing and catching 
fundamentals are not sacrificed for 
speed. 

Three players, A, B, and C, line up 
at center court about ten feet apart. 
B, the center man, starts the drill by 
passing to A, the man on his left who 
has cut diagonally in front of him. B 
then cuts behind A to get into posi- 
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LINE COACHING 


By 


TOM LIEB 
University of Alabama 
THIRD EDITION 


Revised Text of Detailed Football 
Instruction on Line Play. Clearly il- 
lustrated. First hand information on 
the Line Play of the Notre Dame For- 
mation and-*‘‘T’” Formation. Informa- 
tion gathered from playing at Notre 
Dame and Twenty-five years of Coach- 
ing and Scouting. 

1 A gy Ha be pomp ce Line Play 
available. Forty illustrations personal- MME: 
ly demonstrated: . ‘ DIATE 


Postpaid, $3.00 each 
’ TOM LIEB, Distributor THE GREENE COMPANY 
Box K. UNIVERSITY, ALABAMA 175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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The illumination of 
athletic fields re 
quires a projector en- 
tirely glare - free, 
which evenly distrib- 
utes the: light over 
the entire area. 


The Giant Projector Num- 

ber 2525 (Apollo) is de- 

signed for the purpose of 

floodlighting large areas iteeetes' 9008 Pochocter 
where an intense, yet a (Apolic) 

soft, glare-free light is re- 

quired. Football fields, baseball and softball dia- 
monds, tennis courts and ice hockey rinks are most 
efficiently illuminated with the Number 2525 Apollo. 


Write today for drawings, specifications and prices. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Pioneers in Recreational Floodlighting 
Also manufacturers of Playground and Beach and Pool Equipment. 





Keep him EXPERT 


"On his toes” ue = — 


with shoes and inflated goods. First 


class workmanship guaranteed. 





Give us your next order! 
WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY 


veges SYSTEM 


8 South Sth St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Naturally, you want to be sure ial 
rr re Pe ‘ou can to 5 ‘ Ee A T H L E T I Cc 
the spread of A te’s Foot. In- * . 
sist on the REGULAR use of your MEMORY BOOK 
shower and locker room foot 
tubs containing ALTA-CO POW. Just off the press! The Athletic Memory Book 
— In economical solution— that every high school and college coach, player, and 
e pound per gallon of water— student has been waiting for. 
ALTA-CO _—. all the different This is a handy letter-size book with a genuine 
species of fungi commonly leathereraft cover and the popular Wire-O binding. 
found in athlete’s foot in less Provides space for recording al! sports activities over 
then one minute! ALTA-CO a four-year period. Room for pictures and newspaper 
does not irritate the skin, nor clippings. 
damage towels. Use this book to increase interest in your athletic 
Stable in solution, ALTA-CO can activities and to raise money for your athletic de- 
_ bay oT | — 
y for proper strength with the 
inexpensive ALTA-CO TESTER. Single copies only $1.00, postpaid 


Write for our 36-page illustrated booklet, 10 or more copies $.75 each, postpaid. 
“Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem” (You resell for $1.00) 


Alta-Co. POWDER WESLEY LAURITSEN 


723 Sixth Street N.E. Foribault, Minnesota 




















tion for a pass from C who has in 
turn received a pass from B. As each 
man passes he cuts behind the player 
he has passed to. The ball is moved 
forward in this manner until a lay- 

shot may be taken; the shot is 
followed and returned to the next in 
line. There should be no loafing in 
returning to a position in line to 
await their next turn. 

There are a number of variations 
that may be worked in. One line 
may be designated to take the short 
shot, another line to follow-up the 
shot, and the third line instructed to 
receive the pass out. 

This drill may also be worked with 
four and with five men; however, the 
more men used, the more complex it 
becomes. 

Split Vision: This drill, in addition 
to passing and catching, also offers 
practice in the ability to observe more 
than one action at a time (Diagram 
2). 

Seven men are used with two balls. 
Players 1-6 line up in a straight line 
with player 7 out in front facing them. 
Player 7 has one ball and player | 
has the other. As 7 passes to player 6, 
player 1 passes to 7; player 7 then 
passes to player 2 as player 6 returns 
a pass to player 7, and so on to each 
player. Players take turns in the num- 
ber 7 position. 


Dribbling 


While the use of the dribble in 
actual games is somewhat limited by 
many coaches, it, nevertheless, is still 
regarded as a major weapon to be 
used under certain conditions. There- 
fore, time spent on this phase of bas- 
ketball may well pay dividends in 
some games. 

Obstacle Dribble: A line of players 
is placed about eight feet apart. From 
a starting line, the balance of the 
team takes turns dribbling in and 
out among the stationary players. In 
the beginning no attempt is made by 
the stationary men to deflect the ball 
as the dribbler passes. This variation 
comes after the players have shown 
some proficiency in dribbling (Dia- 
gram 3). 

The drill starts at a slow pace in or- 
der for the coach to make suggestions 
and corrections. When the rudiments 
have become established the tempo 
of the dribble is increased. 

Speed Dribble: The squad is di- 
vided into groups which line up at 
one end of the floor. The front man 
dribbles as fast as he can the full 
length of the court using only the 
right hand, and on the return trip 
using only the left hand. His last 
dribble should be a bounce pass to 
the next man in line (Diagram 9). 
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A major factor in the ability to 
jump well is timing. With proper 
timing a player may out-jump another 
who has the ability to get higher off 
the floor. 

Jump Ball: The group should be 
divided into squads of three as evenly 
matched in height as possible. One 
player acts as the official and tosses 
the ball up between the other two. 
The jumpers should be instructed to 
tip the ball in certain designated 
areas. Use of finger-tip control should 
be emphasized. 

Tap-ins: Two players should take 
positions on opposite sides of the free- 
throw line with a third player at the 
free-throw line. 

The player at the free-throw line 
purposely misses the basket for the 
ther two men to follow up. 

Every coach is confronted with the 
problem of interest whenever drill 
work is undertaken. The boys are 
anxious to scrimmage, to compete; 
therefore, it is our responsibility as 
coaches to be ingenious enough to so 
plan and arrange our practice sessions 
as to make them interesting and thus 
create a desire in the players to de- 
velop the proper habits. The teaching 
of: fundamentals is the teaching of 
certain actions until they become 
habits. 
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Electronically Tested 


KELBERT 
STOP 
WATCHES 


Specialists 
All Types 
Chrono- 
graphs 
Stop- 
Watches 


Fine quality 7 jewel Kelbert lever move- 
ment. Antimagnetic, start, stop and fly- 
back from crown; 1/10 sec. - 15 min. 
recorder or 1/5 sec. 30 min. recorder. 
Polished chrome 


case. $16.50 tax free. 


In guaranteed accurate 1 jewel Kelbert 
movement. $9.50 tax free. 


All Kelbert timers regulated. 
Guaranteed one year 


HELBERT WATCH CO. 


608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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MARTY GILMAN’S 


Patents 
Pending 


SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN Strong durable 
construction. Resilient filler. Built to stand 
up season after season. Two weights: hair 
filled, 12 pounds; cotton filled, 17 pounds. 
EASY TO HOLD Properly spaced sponge rub- 
ber handles placed strongly on back surface 
give complete protection to offensive and de- 
fensive players. 
FIRST FLAT SURFACE DUMMY IN FOOT- 
BALL As always the first in football field 
equipment. Marty Gilman scores again. A 
new and useful shield-like pad that will pay 
off in extra touchdowns. 
Tested and accepted by the nation’s leading coaches 
BLOCKBACK PRICES: 
HAIR-FILLED BLOCKBACK, weight 12 Ibs, ————...__. $15.75 
COTTON-FILLED BLOCKBACK, weight 18 Ibs. ——..... - 12,50 
SPONGE RUBBER-FILLED BLOCKBACK -...... price on request 
AIR-FILLED “PNEU” BLOCKBACK — price on request 
IMPORTANT for schools without field storage facilities for heavy dum- 
mies and for practice on distant fields. Useful throughout the football 
season until the last practice before the last game. 


ONLY MARTY GILMAN PRODUCES BLOCKBACK 
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IT IS NOT TOO LATE! 


There is still time to obtain additional seating capac- 
ity for those important football games if You act 
promptly. 

Phone or wire us Collect for prompt shipment of 
wood and steel bleachers or grandstands. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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FOR PRACTICE — HERE ‘Don’ 
IS WHAT THEY DO: ae > ae 
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Better Condition 
More Stamina 


Add to Quickness 





Provide light game 


shoe by changing cleats FOR TRACK and 
Set weights 1 Ib. 6 oz. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


greater weight variance x +x * * + 
from practice shoe to 

FIVE STAR . . . a screen test of the five 
game shoe. “natural talent” events, “HJ-BJ-SHOT-100-880” 
with a score based on equality of performance, 
Longer wear — $1.40 Set designed to place individual in proper event 


with Track IQ. Each participant receives an 
achievement score. 

Send Order to: 100 cards @ $4.00 per 100 Postpaid 
500 cards @ $3.50 1000 cards @ $3.25 
ELMER SMITH 10% discount payment with order 
JOHN T. CORE 
MAGNOLIA, ARK. 1224B W. Broad Street 


Richmond 20, Virginia 

















From Here and There 
(Continued from page 4) 


played football at Ouachita College 
and coached at Arkansas College, 
Batesville, Arkansas. Brenner played 
college football at the University of 
Pennsylvania, pro football at Shamo- 
kin, Pennsylvania and pro basketball 
with Williamsport, Pennsylvania in 
the Eastern League .... A com- 
parison of the receipts from state 
basketball tournaments in Michigan 
since 1930 shows an interesting curve. 
Prior to 1945 the highest figures were 
for 1930 and 1944 with $15,000 and 
$19,000 respectively. In 1945 the 
receipts were $22,116; in 1946 — $37,- 
478; in 1947 — $46,682; in 1948 — 
$48,958 and 1949 — $58,703. 


~ * * 


The following bit of verse was 
sent in by C. V. “Red” Money, Ath- 
letic Director at Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette, 
Michigan. His post script: “With all 
due apologies to Bill Shakespeare and 
Hamlet.” 


A COACH’S SOLILOQUY 


To smile, or not to grin; 
that is the problem: 
Whether ‘tis easier on the mind 
to give vent 
To the stings and quirks 
of belated circumstances, 
Or let off steam 
against an avalanche of set-backs 
And by shouting drown them? 
To win, — to sleep, — 
Just once; and by a siesta 
to put aside 
The disappointments 
and the rebuffs 
A Coach is heir to, — 
’tis a situation 
That hath possibilities. 
To win, — to sleep, — 
To sleep! Maybe even dream! 
Brother, there is the catch; 
For in such state 
what silly ideas may develop, 
Once he has flung aside 
these worldly attachments, 
Must stop and think. 
There’s the joker 
That takes the joy out 
of a mentor’s life; 








SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL MAGAZINE 


For information write 
Cc. Jj. O'Connor, 
Boys’ Latin School 
1012 BREV. ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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For why should he take the jibs 
and jabs of fans, 

The opponent's might, 
the injury to pride, 

The aches of misplaced faith, 
the fickleness of Fate 

The official’s errors, 
and the slaps 

That impatient fervor 
of the worthy takes? 

When he might his predicament 
vastly change 

With a victory or two? 
Who would such burdens bear, 
to screw and twist 
on the coach’s hard bench, 

Were it not for the fear 
of season’s end, 

And that discarded oblivion 
from whose confines 

Few character builders return, 
jumbles the picture 

And makes him face practice 
with its old ills, 

Rather than skip to new ones 
he knows not of? 

Thus the sense of duty 
slows him up; 

And thus the first flush 
of resolution 

Is throttled to a trickle 
by meditation, 

And this winning anticipation 
is muffled, 

As the dream clouds drift away, 
dawn approaches, — 

Stark reality encompasses, 
this human form! 

Soft, you now! 
the same team approaches, 

And another practice 
for the next game — 

Awake! 





E. P. “Chink” Coleman, former 
football coach at Phoenix College 
has moved to St. Mary’s High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, succeeding Ed 
Beinor. Coleman, who was formerly 
president of the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association, last winter 
formed the National Sportsmanship 
Association, an organization devoted 
to the promotion of sportsmanship 
in scholastic and collegiate sports 
throughout the nation. The founda- 
tion will move with him to St. Mary’s. 

. Smock White, coach at Decatur, 
Illinois High School retired at the 






















FOR SALE 
Over 20,000 Guides and Publications of Football, 
= sketball, Track, Golf, Tennis, Swimming, base- 





7461 Clinten St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
: (Mention The Athietie Journal) 
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George SANTELLI 


U. S. FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., 
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forged steel blades 


Personal supervision and 
final adjustment of bal- 
ance in each weapon 


International reputation 


backs SANTELLI equip- 


165 Spring Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
Please send me your Official Catalogue 
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Grow Tougher Turf 
with HYPER-HUMUS 


HYPER-HUMUS builds better turf be- 
cause it puts any type soil in the best 
possible condition. It promotes stronger 
root growth. 

Assures Lasting Benefits 
HYPER-HUMUS is alive with essential 
soil bacteria, a reservoir of moisture, al- 
ways uniform, and benefits last up to 
20 years. 

You'll Like HYPER-HUMUS 
Specify HYPER-HUMUS as the soil or- 
ganic in the top dressing. Be sure of 
tough, thick turf. 

See your dealer for quotations 

Write us for free folder 

HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


BOX A NEWTON,.N. J. 








AyperHumus mala Soil Right - 



















NEW ITEMS 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 
UBBER football yardage markers that will bend 
or collapse under weight are the newest item 
in the Voit Rubber Corporation line. This service- 
able line marker combines safety with long-range 
visibility. It is made of long wearing black rubber, 
with washable white fabric numerals molded right 
into the face. Handy carrying grips are built in. 
Flat and easily assembled, they are completely safe 
as there are no metal parts and no sharp corners. 
A standard set consists of two sides but the design 


and rubber hinge coupling principle permits three- 


or four-sided assembly as well. 


HE Bike Web Company has added another prod- 
uct to their line of athletic supporters — the 
new No. 49 Magnesium Cup. This new product is 
molded from light, strong magnesium. Although 


comfortably 


lightweight, 


this cup provides the 


greatest possible vital protection in all strenuous 
athletics and contact sports. The cup can be used 
with the No. 48 rubber cushion and the No. 53 or 


No. 54 Cup Supporter. 


HE helmet shown at the left is the new DRP 

model of Rawlings. Double rubber padded, it 
is a soft top helmet with a fibre crown that is cov- 
ered with leather and cushioned with rubber. The 
entire lower inside is padded with extra thick rub- 
ber and lined with soft leather. The back is a 
molded bulge type for added protection and has 
an extra layer of rubber at this vital point. Inside 
is an eight-point web hammock padded with leather 
covered Cushion Foam Rubber. 


OR the first time since 1946 the Toro Manu- 


facturing Company, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


has published a new catalog on Power Mowers. 
This new catalog is available without charge to 
readers of this magazine. It contains 28 pages of 
pictures and descriptions of the complete Toro 
line of hand and power mowers. Two of these pages 
describe the rotary scythe, suction lift mowers made 
by the Whirlwind Corporation, now a Toro Sub- 
sidiary. In addition the catalog illustrates snow 
plows, leaf-raking machines, weed cutters and power 


rollers. 


DESIGNED AND INTRODUCED 
LARRY GRISWOLD 


PO es oe 


A NEW type trampoline bed which is made of 
durable shoe machine belting has been designed 
by Larry Griswold. The bed is woven and _air- 
spaced to give better performance, and because the 
belting is woven and fastened while under tension 
it will always remain uniformly lively and will last 
years longer than conventional type beds. The 
bed comes complete with springs of specially de- 
signed exerciser cables and eye-hooks. The bed was 
recently adopted by the Big Ten Conference. Dis- 
tributed by Sidlinger Products Company, 3514 Elm 
Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


HIS new tackling dummy hangs from an over- 

head track 60 feet long and is driven backward 
and forward by an electric motor. The speed of 
the bag may be regulated and when it is set in 
motion it can be made to simulate the action of 
a dodging, twisting ball-carrier. A mechanism re- 
leases the dummy from the track when it is hit thus 
allowing the tackler or blocker to develop his follow- 
through technique. Manufactured by King Ath- 
lethic Equipment Corp., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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conclusion of the spring season after 
20 years as head track coach. 
Jocko Wrenn, former University of 
Illinois lineman has been named foot- 
ball coach at United Township high 
school in East Moline, Illinois. . 
Al Lewis, formerly athletic director 
and coach at Princeton, Illinois, High 
School, is now football coach at Niles, 
Michigan, High School. . The 
new Alleman High School at Rock 
Island, Illinois wili have Robert 
Maloney as director of physical edu- 
cation. ... Wayne R. Wallis, former 
football player at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been named football and 
basketball coach at Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin, High School, succeeding 
Russell E. Leksell who goes to Joliet, 
Illinois, Township High School and 
Junior College. . . . Phil Richards, 
former University of New Hampshire 
athlete is now coaching football at 
St. John’s Day School, Houston, Tex. 
as... . Bob Duax, former basketball 
coach at Hammond Noll High School, 
Illinois, is now head basketball 
coach and assistant football coach at 
De La Salle High School. 


1949 N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL 
RULE CHANGES 


Furnished through the courtesy of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
Contents herein may not be reproduced 
without the written permission of the N.C. 
A.A. Football rules committee chairman. 


The following amendments and clarifi- 
cations, affecting the 1949 edition of thé 
Official Football Rules, have been ap. 
proved by the Editorial Committee of the 
N.C.A.A. Football Rules Committee and be- 
come effective immediately. August 1, 1949. 

W. J. Bingham, Chairman 


EXAMPLE: 7-1-3-a indicates Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 1, Article 3, Paragraph a. 
2-3-1 Interpolate the words “or running 
into” after the word “across”. 
Interpolate the word “lower” be- 
fore the word “leg”. 
In the third line, after the words 
“fair catch” place a comma and 
interpolate the following: “or an 
accepted penalty for interference 
with an opportunity to catch 4 
kick”. 
In the fourth line, substitute “such 
foul by Team B” for “a foul by 
Team B”. 
In the last sentence, after 
word, “foul” interpolate: “(othe 
than interference with an oppor 
tunity to catch a kick)” 
Strike out: “when a live ball b 
comes dead after a foul has bees 
declared”, and substitute the fo 
lowing instead: “when the gam 
clock is stopped to exact a pe 
alty;” 
Amend the last sentence to read 
“If such time-out was initiated b 
illegal delay or was 
while the game clock was ru 
ning, at the Referee’s discretion 0 
to award Team B a first dows 


2-26-1 
3-4-1 
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1949 N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL RULES Cont. 


the Referee shall signal ‘start the clock’ when the ball is 
ready-for-play”. 

In the first line, interpolate “free or excess” before the 
word “time-out”. 

Question: During an excess time-out, only one injured 
player is designated but three substitutes run on field. 
Then two of those subs leave the field and only the in- 
jured player is replaced. What ‘is the correct ruling? 
Answer: The mere appearance of surplus substitutes is no 
violation of the substitution rule and unless they cause 
illegal delay or violate some other rule: No penalty. 
Substitute “anything, other than another player, which 
is” for “the ground”. 

In the second line, after the word “point” interpolate 
“(for the team to which the ensuing series is awarded)” 
For the first four words, substitute: “If, during any down 
free from a foul,”. 

For the first four words, substitute: “If, during any down 
free from a foul,”. 

In the second line, substitute “is broken” for “ends’’. 

In the third line, after the word “team’’, interpolate “(ex- 
cept the holder of a place kick)”. 

Substitute the words, “free kick” for the word “kickoff”. 
Amend the last clause to read: “unless the second free 
kick is last touched inbounds by a player of that team”. 
Amend to read: “No player pushed or blocked into a 
scrimmage or return kick lying or rolling on the ground 
shall, while inbounds, be deemed to have touched the 
ball unless his hand touched it.” 

Amend to read:“ “If a scrimmage kick or a return kick 
goes out-of-bounds between the goal lines, or comes to 
rest inbounds and no player attem to secure it, the 
ball becomes dead and belongs to the receiving team at 
the dead ball spot.” 

Interpolate a new Article 8, reading as follows: “If a 
scrimmage kick or a return kick (other than one which 
scores a field goal) goes out-of-bounds behind a goal line 
the ball becomes dead and there belongs to the team de- 
fending that goal line.” 

In the fourth line, after the words “neutral zones’, inter- 
polate: “and in the field of play”. 

In the last lines, substitute “shall belong to the receiving 
team” for “shall be put in play”. 

Amend PENALTY to read: “5 yards from spot of foul’. 
In the fourth line substitute “until” for “when”. 

Amend to read: “If a distance penalty incurred during a 
try-for-point is inflicted, the try-for-point shall be re- 
peated.” 

Deiete these words and commas: “, or being legally bat- 
t yg 

In the PENALTY, substitute “in possession” for “in 
player-possession”. 

In the PENALTY, substitute “in possession” for “in 
player-possession”. 

In the title, substitute “in possession” for “in player- 


3-9-2-a 


3-10 


6-3-7 


6-3-8 


6-4-1 


6-4-2 
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8-5-3 
9-1-1 
9-1-2 
9.3 
possession”’. 
9-5-1 In the PENALTY, substitute “in possession” for “in 
player-possession”’. 
In the first line, after the word “penalty”, interpolate 
“(other than touchback)” 
In the second line, delete the words “the penalty for” and 
substitute “penalized” for “exacted”. 
Amend to read: “If an offsetting foul occurs while the ball 
is in play during a down, except on a second successive 
free kick out-of-bounds between the goal lines, the ball, 
when it becomes dead, shall belong to Team A at the 
previous spot. If such foul occurs after the ball is ready- 
for-play and before it is put in play, the ball shall belong 
to Team A at the ‘esaieaiiinn spot.*” 
Amend to read: “If an offsetting foul occurs after the 
completion of one down and before the beginning of 
the next, the ball, at the succeeding spot, shall belong 
to the team which would have put it in play if that foul 
had not occurred.*” 
IX Amend to read: “If, while a legal forward pass is in 
flight, a team B player commits a foul en or behind the 
opponents’ scrimmage line, the distance penalty therefor, 
if inflicted, shall be measured from the previous spot. 
(Declinable)” 
Page 57 To inscription under Signal 18, add “if hand is moved 
from side to side, touchback’’. 
R.R. 3 In the first line, interpolate “While time is in” before 
the words “Team A” 


10-1-1 
10-1-5 
10-1-6 


10-1-7 


10-3-S.P. 








COACHES READY SERVICE COUPON 
SEPTEMBER, 1949 
As a service to our readers and for their convenience we list here the 
advertisers appearing in this issue. Many of the concerns offer free book- 
lets and coaching aids. Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 
Service Department, ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 6858 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Mac Gregor Goldsmith, Inc., 55, See advertisement 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, C) Catalog 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, 17, ( Catalog 

Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, C] Catalog 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 5, See advertisement 
SHOES 


Beacon Falls Rubber Co., 35, 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 19, 

Converse Rubber Co., 31, 

Gillis Shoe Corp., George, 89, 

Hood Rubber Co., 49, 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 27, 

Smith, Elmer, 88, 

Spot Bilt, Inc., 59, (] Information 

U. S. Rubber Co., 38, 39, Information on “Pro’’ Keds 
CLOTHING AND LETTERING 

Ajax Equipment Corp., 67, () Descriptive circular 

Champion Knitwear Co., 6, (C) New catalog 

Collegiate Specialty Co., 82, C)] Catalog 

Greene Co., 85, [] Information on T shirts 

Kahn Co., Arthur, 64, (C1 Information Kahnfast fabrics 

Kandel Knitting Mills, 10, [] Information and pamphlets 

King Sportswear Co., 79, (J Information King football protective 


(] Information “Top Notch” shoes 

(] Information basketball shoes 

[] Information “All Star” basketball shoes 
(C) Catalog Gillis shoes . 

[] Free booklet “Basketball Hints” 

(] Information on shoes, helmets and balls 
C) Information on cleats 


equipment 
Sand Knitting Mills, 81, (J Color swatch “Coldfire-Sand” 
Spaulding Knitting Mills, C] Catalog 
Inc., The House of, 85, 87, 
Stetson Knitting Mills, 89, C] Catalog 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
Becton Dickinson Co., 63, Free new Ace Manual, “Aces in Action” 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., 9, Information Bike supporters 
Chem Products, Inc., 76, Information “Cinch” 
Dolge Co., C. B., 86, 36-page illustrated booklet, “Athlete's 
Foot a Public Health Problem’ 
Free sample “La Fome” rubber insoles 
Information “Bub” supporters 
Information “B-H Sportsman” anklets 
and knee caps 
Information Mercurochrome 
Information V-Front supporters 
Information “Olympic Champion” sup- 
porters 
Information “Sopronol” 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Free literature 


E-Z Walk Corp., 83, 
Flaherty & Co., Inc., John B., 74, 
Horn, Wm. H. & Bro., 73, 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, 7, 
Johnson & Johnson, 25, 
O. C. Mfg. Co., 80, 


Wyeth, Inc., 41, 
GYMNASIUM 
American Playground Device 
Co., 43, 
Ederer Co., R. J., 75, 
Fair Play Mfg. Co., 65, 


Information sport nets 
Circular and prices 


Gilman, Marty, 87, Information Gilman ‘Blockback’’ 
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Write or wire for prices 
on these KOLITE balls 


Vv Basketball 
V¥ Football 
Vv Soccer Ball 


WITH THE KOLITE* COVER 





To the body of the famous Seamless 580 
Basketball we have added the remarkable 
new KOLITE cover that “‘stays new” longer 
than leather and will not mark the court. 
Kolite, a basically new abrasion-resistant 
rubber compound—the ultimate in rubber 
cover material— gives you 3 advantages— 
(1) Tougher than ordinary rubber! 
(2) Looks and feels like fine leather 
—yet more durable! 
(3) 100% waterproof—scuff-proof! 


Kolite stands up in all kinds of weather 
—hot or cold, dry or wet . . . will not peel 
or crack .. . is not affected by oil or grease 

. maintains “new ball’? shape and feel 
for years. 

Every Seamless Athletic Ball is fabric- 
stripped for long life and cord-wound to 
keep perfect shape. Patented all-rubber 
Kantleek valve and bladder . . . TOP quality, 
priced right. Order now! 

*Patent pending. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


























The growth of the IVORY SYSTEM—from its small factory beginning 
to its present size—with acres of land and thousands of feet of floor 
space—was brought about as the result of the confidence placed in the 
I.S. by thousands of Coaches and Athletic Directors throughout the land. 


The IVORY SYSTEM—as the Oldest and Largest business of its kind — 
will continue to justify that confidence by doing the finest recondition- 
ing work that can be done by anybody—anywhere. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





